


SOME PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF 
MYSTICISM 


STIGMATIZATION. IV. 


S previously explained, it is not the purpose of the 

A present series of articles to propound any theory re- 
garding the origin or supernatural character of the 
manifestations we are considering. My principal aim is to 
give an idea of the physical phenomena for which good evi- 
dence can be produced, and to leave the interpretation of 
the facts to the judicious reader himself. None the less, while 
excluding, so far as may be, all data of doubtful authenticity, 
it would be quite possible to convey a misleading impression 
regarding the mystical quality of those who are the subjects 
of these abnormal experiences. It is often as important to 
ascertain the whole truth, as to take precautions that the re- 
cords upon which our investigation is based contain the truth 
and nothing but the truth. This, I fancy, is a point in which 
hagiographers, aiming at edification, are sometimes a little 
negligent, but it ought not to be overlooked in the present 
inquiry. Stigmatization is a very wonderful thing, and it 
is generally found associated with holiness of an exalted kind, 
but it does not seem in itself to constitute a guarantee of 
sanctity. In this respect it resembles telepathic clairvoyance. 
Very often we find it recorded in Saints’ lives that the subject 
of the biography possessed a knowledge of things happening 
at a distance, or that he penetrated the secret thoughts of his 
interlocutors. Indeed, such facts are frequently adduced in 
the process of beatification as proof of heroic virtue under 
the heading charismata or gratie gratis date. None the less 
we meet with a good deal of evidence that such knowledge 
of distant events is occasionally possessed under abnormal 
conditions by persons in whose lives religion plays a very 
small part, and who are equally removed from the suspicion 
of diabolical influences.t It cannot be too often repeated 
that the Church has set an example of extreme caution in the 
interpretation of all such apparently supernatural favours. In 


1 Many cases are recorded in F. W. Myers’ Human Personality; see ¢.g. 
Vol. I. pp. 672—700, The most remarkable examples, however, are those of 
clairvoyance in the hypnotic trance, such as are mentioned by J. W. Haddock, 
M,D., in his Somnolism aud Psycheism (sic), 1851, pp. 112—143. 
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all the great work of Benedict XIV. on the Beatification and 
Canonization of the Saints hardly more than a few sentences 
are devoted to the question of stigmatization, though he ad- 
mits, of course, that in some cases, as, for example, that of 
St. Francis of Assisi, it bears a supernatural character. 
That some instances of alleged stigmatization are simply 
fraudulent is not to be disputed. The two notorious religious 
impostors of the sixteenth century, Magdalena de la Cruz and 
Maria de la Visitacion, both professed to bear the marks of 
the Passion in hands, feet, and side. When sentenced by the 
Inquisition each wrote out a detailed confession of hypocrisy 
and fraud, though in view of the many similar confessions 
made by reputed witches of riding through the air on broom- 
sticks, etc., this acknowledgment of guilt cannot in itself be 
regarded as quite conclusive. In relatively modern times 
there seem to have been quite a number of similar pretenders, 
some of whom, it is stated, have been convicted by the law 
courts of patent imposture. I have not found it possible 
to obtain detailed information regarding any of these cases, 
though there appears no reason to question the justice of the 
sentences passed by the magistrates upon Rose Tamisier in 
France and upon Teresa Stadeln in Switzerland, both pre- 
tended stigmatics, in the course of the last century. A some- 
what more doubtful example of the same kind is mentioned 
by Debreyne. It was the case of a girl of 18, subject to fre- 
quent hysterical attacks, who in 1840 was a patient in a re- 
ligious institution in Normandy. According to the detailed 
account written by the chaplain, this girl, when in a state 
of trance, received, or pretended to receive, lumps of sugar 
and other dainties from some mysterious source. The sugar 
undoubtedly was there, but where it came from nobody could 
find out. They repeatedly searched her and everything be- 
longing to her, but discovered nothing. The sugar never 
became visible until it was quite close to her hands (Ox ne 
le voyait gue lorsqu il était trés prés des mains), and she 
declared that it came from heaven and was given her by our 
Blessed Lady, or by the Infant Jesus, or by St. John the 
Baptist. Thinking she might have some confederate in the 
institution in which she was detained, they removed her to 
another house, but the phenomena did not cease. On the con- 
trary under the new conditions the sugar appeared more 


1 I may perhaps be allowed to refer to the article ‘ Witchcraft” in the 
Catholic Encyclopaedia, Vol, XV. p. 677. 
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frequently than before, and she is said to have received it as 
often as twenty times in an hour. The girl also professed to 
be marked with the stigmata, not in the hands, but in the 
breast and in the feet. A trickle of blood came from the 
wounds every Friday. 


In order to make sure [says the account from which I quote] 
that she had not made the wounds herself and had done nothing 
to reopen them, the foot was tightly bandaged, the bandage being 
sewn up in such a way that she could not have removed it with- 
out betraying the fact. Further, an unconsecrated host was 
placed under the bandage to prevent her stabbing the wound 
undetected by means of a pin or needle, but on the Friday even- 
ing it was found that blood had flowed from the wound, that the 
bandage had not been moved or interfered with, and that the 
host was quite intact just as it had been placed there. 

This girl [the chaplain goes on] is not a Saint, she appears to 
be half-witted, but of that I have my doubts. There is reason 
to think her both spiteful and sly.* 


Obviously in this case everything points to imposture, and 
the precautions adopted to detect it were probably quite in- 
adequate. But there are many instances of stigmatization where 
imposture is out of the question but in which many of the 
details recorded are suggestive rather of disease than of that 
showing forth of the divine attributes which we associate with 
the idea of a miracle. I have already more than once re- 
ferred to Domenica Lazzari, the “ Addolorata” of Capriana 
in the Tyrol. No case is better attested. The witnesses were 
men of high position, quite independent of each other, and 
their reports, which are in absolute accord regarding the main 
features of the case, cover a period of more than ten years. 
Still, the medical history of Domenica is a very curious one. 
As a child she was a good girl, who worked hard and loved 
to pray and read books of devotion, but she “exhibited no 
marks of extraordinary fervour, nor anything to distinguish 
her as different from what any good and pious girl ought to 
be.” She heard Mass daily, attended all the services of the 
church and “communicated at least once a month.”* At 
the age of 13, shortly after her father’s death, when she is 


1 Pp. J. C. Debreyne, Essai sur la Théologie Morale, Paris, 1843. 2nd Edit., 
PP. 424—426. 
2 F. Nicolas, L’Extatique et les Stigmatisées du Tyrol (1844), pp. 120, 121 and 


148, 149. 
? Her father died in February, 1828, her illness began in March of the same 
year. 
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stated to have wept almost continuously for four days and 
four nights and to have eaten next to nothing during the same 
time, she had a very serious illness, which Dr. Dei Cloche, 
from the account given to him at a later date, believed to be 
hysteria marked by violent convulsions. It should be re- 
membered that this doctor writes as a devout Catholic and was 
apparently in entire sympathy with his patient, treating of 
her stigmata in minute detail. On June 3, 1833, at the age 
of 18, she had a very severe fright which led to her spending 
the night alone in a mill, a prey to abject terror. Nine days 
later she was seized with a sort of cataleptic attack in the 
fields, and from that time forward she seems hardly to have 
left her bed until her death in 1848. Dr. Dei Cloche was 
called to the case in April 1834, after another doctor had 
treated the patient for some months without any beneficial 
result. He gives a description of her extraordinary aversion 
for food and of the strange hyperesthesia which manifested 
itself in all her senses. She could not endure anything but 
the most subdued light. The slightest pressure upon the 
abdomen caused her intense pain. When she consented re- 
luctantly at his request toi allow a small fragment of sugar 
to be placed upon her tongue, she at once had an attack which 
lasted for twenty minutes, in the course of which the fit of 
vomiting was so violent that she almost choked. Already for 
some weeks she had taken next to no nourishment at all, and 
from the roth of April, 1834, until her death it seems that 
she neither eat nor drank. Dr. Dei Cloche induced her to 
smell some toast, but this also caused her extreme discomfort. 
She pressed a handkerchief to her nostrils, suffered contortion 
of all the muscles of her face, and for a short time fainted 
away. When a tumbler was struck with a key, she uttered a 
loud cry and stopped her ears, declaring that the noise stunned 
her (mi ha intronata la testa). A light object resting upon 
the stomach was enough to set her sobbing and to produce 
convulsions in the whole body, while she also complained of 
agonizing pain. Dr. Dei Cloche visited her once more in six 
months’ time, and reports that at that date 


she could endure neither light, nor scents, nor noise, without 
breaking out into groans, sobs and convulsive movements. She 
could not articulate a single word without extreme difficulty, and 
then only in a faint voice. She reluctantly allowed a few inti- 
mates near her bed, but if anyone out of mere curiosity drew 
close to her without precautions and against her wishes, her 
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trembling grew more violent and her pain became more acute. 
She took no nourishment of any kind . . . . but though her 
expression was dejected her limbs were not emaciated.! 


In January, 1837, it was reported that wonderful super- 
natural phenomena (i.e., the stigmata) were manifesting 
themselves in Domenica, and Dr. Dei Cloche, who was now 
head of an important hospital in the city of Trent, was led to 
pay her another visit early in the May of that year. Froma 
medical point of view he found her still in much the same con- 
dition, and extraordinarily sensitive to any form of sense im- 
pression.2 Even the slight contact involved in feeling her 
pulse made her tremble all over and break out into groans. 
Night and day, not excepting the bitterest winter weather, 
when the thermometer stood at -13° Réaumur (7.e., .29 de- 
grees of frost Fahrenheit), she lay with the window wide open, 
and in summer she only found relief from the heat in being 
continually fanned. On the Friday morning, when the 
anguish of the stigmata was beginning, Dei Cloche on ap- 
proaching the house declared that 


more than a hundred paces away I could hear piercing cries 
which came from the window of her room looking out upon the 
road, and as I drew near I could distinguish the words, repeated 
again and again, ‘“‘O God come to my assistance.” At ten o’clock 
the unfortunate sufferer was still repeating the same invocation 
in vibrant tones. Now and again she returned laconic answers 
to questions addressed to her, but at once resumed her distress- 
ing ejaculation. . . . At four o’clock in the afternoon, though 
the blood had then ceased to flow from the stigmata, she con- 
tinued to utter her piteous cry with unabated energy. When 
asked why she never stopped this clamour; “ It is,” she answered, 
“because I never cease feeling intense pain all over my body. 
and particularly in the places of the wounds, and I find relief 
in crying as I do,”’8 


Of the stigmata I have already spoken in previous articles. 


1 Annali Universali di Medicina, 1837, Vol. 84, pp. 252—254. Later on, in 
1837, Domenica assured Dei Cloche that since May 2, 1834, “she had neither 
slept, nor drunk a drop of water, nor swallowed a crumb of bread.” (Ibid. 
Pp. 259.) So far as I can judge, the doctor does not seem to have disbelieved her 
statement, 

2 What was stated concerning her sense of hearing is quite astounding. It 
was believed that she could hear what the parish priest said in his sermons 
delivered in the church 500 or 600 yards away. Nicolas, L’Extatigue, p. 131. 
Cf. also Mr. Allies’ story of her overhearing a remark made in a low tone 80 
yards away from the house. /ournal in France, &c., p. 130. 

8 Annali, &c. l.c, p. 261. 
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I will only add that Domenica’s face was usually covered with 
a mask of blood which had trickled on Fridays from the 
circlet of punctures representing the crown of thorns. Lord 
Shrewsbury, in his published account of the Addolorata, tells 
us, on the authority of a German physician who in 1841 was 
studying the case, that “the face is never washed, she not 
being able to bear the use of water either hot or cold,’’! 
though the blood gradually disappears of itself. We may 
also learn from the same authority that “there was a strong 
smell of coagulated blood in the room.” At half-past three 
on the Friday afternoon “the blood was still oozing per- 
ceptibly from the wounds in the back of her hands,” and 
Lord Shrewsbury adds: 


‘Her fingers were so firmly clasped, that, to judge from appear- 
ances, she had not the power to loose them; but on the clergyman 
who accompanied us asking her to let us see the inside of the 
hands, she immediately opened them from underneath, without 
unclasping her fingers, as a shell opens upon its hinges, so that 
we distinctly saw the wounds, and the blood and serum quite 
fresh and flowing down over the wrist. 


The same writer was also permitted to see the feet, and 
noticed that “instead of taking its natural course, the blood 
flowed upwards over the toes, as it would do were she sus- 
pended on the cross.” I cannot, however, help thinking that 
this appearance may be sufficiently accounted for without any 
miracle, by the fact, carefully noted by Dei Cloche, that in 
the acute stage of the stigmatization agony “the sole of the 
foot took a position nearly horizontal with her legs.”2 At 
the hour when the feet were shown to Lord Shrewsbury and 
other visitors the rigidity of this attitude had probably some- 
what relaxed. Still I am not sure how far this point ought 
to be pressed, for Mr. T. W. Allies, in his minute description 
of what he saw in 1847 (he was then still an Anglican), 
insists much that the course followed by the blood flowing 
from the forehead and from the hands was not that which it 
would naturally take in Domenica’s recumbent posture.? 

' This hyperzsthesia quite accords with the difficulty Dei Cloche found in 
1837 in persuading Domenica to allow him even to feel her pulse. 

2 This tense condition of the muscles must, it seems to me, inevitably have 
raised the instep, and the orifice of the wound was in the instep. 

8 This is not the opinion of Mr. Allies alone. The tour was made in company 
with two Oxford friends, J. H. Pollen and J. H. Wynne. All three were 


Tractarians and eventually became Catholics. In Mr, Allies’ Journal in France, 
London, 1849, are printed letters written at the time-to different correspondents 
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Dr. Dei Cloche’s medical study of the case was printed ten 
years before the visit of Mr. Allies. When the Jast-named 
observer and his friends made their pilgrimage to Capriana, 
Domenica was within nine months of her death, and her physi- 
cal vigour was apparently much less than it had been in 1837. 
At the earlier period she was shaken for hours together with 
convulsive movements which affected every part of her frame 
and which culminated in a prostration so complete that, as 
Dei Cloche says, “ you might have taken her for death per- 
sonified.’’ Amid these convulsions, as the same medical ob- 
server notes, 


Domenica with her tightly clasped hands often showered blows 
upon her breast with intense violence, so that the noise was past 
belief. On one occasion amongst the rest she struck her chin 
with so much force that her gums were badly cut and her mouth 
was filled with blood. . .. The gnashing of her teeth was 
continuous, and so loud that it might be compared to the noise 
of a furious and hungry dog gnawing a bone, or to the grinding 
of an enormous file applied by vigorous arms to a great bar of 
iron. 


Die Cloche goes on to tell us that, as he learned of good 
authority, in the convulsive attacks of 1836, from Juhe 24th 
to July 2nd, the noise of the blows which Domenica gave 
herself could be heard.not only throughout the house but also 
in the road distant four perches from the building. Some- 
one who had taken the trouble to count them declared that 
there were as many as 409 in a single hour. It is impossible 
not to be reminded of the exactly similar behaviour of Eliza- 
beth of Herkenrode, of which details were given in my first 
stigmatization article. But the question inevitably arises: 
Is this disease, or are these the strange ways in which the 
soul is led on to higher union with God? 

However extraordinary the phenomena which attended 
Domenica Lazzari’s fourteen years of martyrdom there has 
by each of the three (pp. 127—159). Like many other Catholics on the wrong 
side of 60, I happen to have known each of these writers personally, and to me 
the data given in these straightforward accounts are absolutely decisive as 
excluding the possibility of fraud in Domenica or her entourage. For example, 
Mr. J. H. Pollen records on the authority of the local doctor, mamed Yoris, 
whom they met there on 31st July, 1847 (Mr. Pollen’s letter was written two 
days after): ‘“‘ The doctor told us he had seen her feet a hundred times, which 
are marked like the hands, but the blood runs up towards the toes, as it does up 
the nose [#.¢., to the tip, when she was lying in bed], as we saw. Her side- 
wound has been seen by several women, her sister among others, whom we 
talked much to.” Allies, Journal, p. 156. 
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never, so far as I can ascertain, been any question of introduc- 
ing the cause of her beatification. She does not seem to 
have impressed either visitors or intimates with any sense of 
exceptional holiness. Her sister who looked after her, so 
Mr. Pollen wrote, “was perfectly simple, wanted no money, 
and treated Domenica more as an invalid than anything else.””! 
Mr. Wynne (afterwards Father Wynne, S.J.), the third mem- 
ber of Mr. Allies’ party, wrote, two days after, to a corre- 
spondent as follows: 


We have been very much impressed, and what to me makes it 
more peculiar is that in former cases in which the stigmata 
have been granted, they appeared . . . . as the seal of con- 
summate sanctity, or the reward of intense meditation on the 
Passion, whereas in the present instance there is nothing to lead 
one to suppose either the one or the other in any extraordinary 
degree. The impression conveyed to me . . . . was more one 
of great suffering and resignation, than of any extraordin@ry. 
tokens of grace. There is, I take it, no mecessary connection 
between the extraordinary phenomena which her body bears and 
extreme sanctity, though one might expect it. Her life has always 
been extremely virtuous and pious . . . . but nothing that I 
saw led me to suppose the lofty religious abstraction, the 
spiritual fervour, or superhuman yearning of the soul for God, 
which one looks for in the female Saint.2 


But this in some sense only adds to the mystery. Sabatier, 
Georges Dumas, Dr.(Merkt, and others admit the physical 
reality of the stigmata, but explain them as the result of 
intense concentration of thought upon the wounds of our 
Saviour. But here apparently we have the phenomena with- 
out any such concentration. It seems, at any rate, certain 
from the concurrent testimony of many witnesses that in 
Domenica’s case there was no proper ecstasy or trance, though 
I doubt if this can be said of any other stigmatic whose life 
is fully known to us. 

Not less perplexing, though for different reasons, is the 
case of Palma Matarrelli, of Oria, near Brindisi, who was born 
in 1825 and died in 1888. Here the good faith of the sub- 
ject of the phenomena is gravely in doubt, and it is open to 
the critic to suggest that the wonders recorded of her, if real, 
are due to diabolical agency. Perhaps I cannot supply a 
better account of Palma in short space than by translating 
the few sentences in which Dr. Imbert Gourbeyre, in con- 


' Allies, Fournal in France, p. 156. 
2 Ibid. p. 148. 
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trast to the 200 pages devoted to her in his earlier work, 
sums up the chief features of her case for the readers of 
La Stigmatisation. Palma was born in the little town of 
Oria in which she also died. She was a girl of the peasant 
class who never learned to read or write. She married, had 
three daughters, who all died young, and then in 1853, at the 
age of 28, found herself a widow. 


She seems [Dr. Gourbeyre continues] to have had extraordin- 
ary graces from early youth. It was on May 3rd, 1857, that she 
first received the stigmata. These somewhat later became apparent 
externally, but only to disappear again in 1865, with the excep- 
tion of the wound in the side which still remained at the time of 
my journey to Oria. Of the four stigmatics I have personally 
known, Palma’s case is that in which I have witnessed the most 
extraordinary manifestations during the few days I spent in her 
vicinity in 1871. I have twice seen her on fire inside her clothes, 
ascertaining afterwards that there were real burns in her flesh 
similar to those caused by a boiling liquid. I have also seen the 
linen cloths laid upon her heart during this conflagration 
(incendie) marked with extraordinary patterns when they were 
removed. I have further seen the blood trickle from the circlet 
of punctures upon her forehead, and as it was caught in the 
handkerchief I held under it I watched it trace out patterns 
like those of the “conflagration.” I have reproduced these pat- 
terns in my book Zes Stigmatisées, and to this I refer the reader 
They also showed me at Oria beakers full of a liquid that had 
come from Palma’s mouth, and in which solid bodies had formed 
which looked like hosts. I still keep a flask full of this species 
of balm, and to my great astonishment it has never putrified.? 


Dr. Imbert Gourbeyre then adds a few words concerning 
the death of Palma, which took place in March, 1888. He 
had been informed that she received the last Sacraments a few 
days before her death, that crowds of people flocked to Oria 
to do her honour, and that her body remained flexible and 
without sign of putrefaction until she was laid in the tomb. 
Dr. Gourbeyre is not, of course, the only witness who vouches 
for such marvels as those recorded above. A pilgrim who 
visited Oria in April, 1872, wrote to the Abbé Curicque: 


Palma no longer has the stigmata regularly. During this last 
Lent they reappeared, but then the stigmatization, so far as any 
discharge of blood is concerned, came to an end, Still it recurs 
at times for the sake of her visitors (elle revient pour et selon 


' “Je l’ai vue bruler deux fois dans sa chemise.”’ 
2 Imbert Gourbeyre, La Stigmatisation, I., p. 567. 
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ses visiteurs). During our first two visits to her her forehead 
was without any mark, then, after her thanksgiving, my com- 
panions and myself saw four trickles of blood, as broad as one’s 
little finger, oozing from four punctures in the middle of the 
forehead, which wetted her face and hands. A white cloth was 
given her to wipe it off, and this wiping left upon the linen 
not simple blood stains, but emblems clearly outlined, represent- 
ing inflamed hearts, nails and swords. This is truly a marvel 
and I saw it with my own eyes.”’! 


Other witnesses testified to the marks of the wounds seen 
in her hands, and especially to the fact that cloths pressed 
against her breast were burnt away in many places so as to 
leave clearly defined patterns, representing hearts, flames, and 
other pious symbols. But not the least astonishing of the 
marvels recorded of Palma were her miraculous Communions, 
often twice or three times in the day, and at all sorts of hours. 
As it is asserted that she never took solid food, and but little 
liquid, she was nearly always fasting. In his Stigmatisées Dr. 
Imbert Gourbeyre describes one such Communion which took 
place in his presence: 


At this moment I was conversing directly with Canon de 
Angelis on the subject of bilocation. I was sitting sideways 
to Palma talking to the Canon who was opposite me when I 
felt her hand gently tap me on the forearm. At the same instant 
the Canon fell upon his knees. I turned to look at Palma, and I 
saw her eyes shut, her hands joined, her mouth wide open, and 
on her tongue I perceived a host. I kneel down at once, | 
adore and I watch her. Palma puts out her tongue still further 
as if she was bent on making me see the host clearly, then she 
swallows it, shuts her mouth and remains profoundly recollected 
in her chair. It might at this moment have been about half-past 
four. The day was closing in, the oratory was badly lit by a 
small window very high up. The miraculous host appeared to 
me as white as wax and rather thick.? 


These circumstances apparently awakened no suspicion 
in the good doctor’s mind, though the conditions were 
ideal for a sleight-of-hand deception. But this was not 
all. Palma having received this miraculous Communion, 
usage prescribed that for a short space she should be left alone 
in the oratory to make her thanksgiving. Soon she summons 
them back and they find blood trickling from her forehead. 
The stigmata have appeared once more in their absence. The 


1 Curicque, Voix Prophétiques, 5th Edit., II., p. 445. 
2 Les Stigmatisés, Vol. II., p. 15. 
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next day Palma has a long conversation with Dr. Gourbeyre 
about her miraculous Communions. She explains that the 
Host is brought to her by our Lord, or by one of the Saints, 
who remains invisible but who has taken the consecrated par- 
ticle from some tabernacle, sometimes from St. Peter’s at 
Rome, or even from churches as far off as Milan. She also 
receives Communion in the ordinary way every morning at 
Mass, but our Lord bestows this special privilege on account 
of the needs of her soul. I must confess that the details of 
this and other conversations with Palma which Dr. Gourbeyre 
records with the utmost simplicity produce upon me a very 
unfavourable impression, but it is impossible to enlarge upon 
this theme. I will content myself with calling attention to 
certain comments on Palma, reprinted in 1892 in the fifth 
volume of the (Cuvres Complétes of Mgr. Barbier de 
Montault. In an article printed in 1877, before the death 
of Pius IX., Mgr. Barbier recalls a conversation with His 
Holiness, in the course of which the Pontiff said: 


Since you write in the Press say, out loud, and say it many 
times over, that the Pope condemns all these visionaries with 
revelations, Palma, Cantiamille, and those others who mislead 
and deceive the faithful. It is all the work of the devil. I 
have documents to prove it. 


In 1879 the Jesuit Pére Pouplard, in the French Messager 
du S. Caur de Jésus, described how he had tried to learn what 
was thought in Rome of a certain “voyante’’ who lived in the 
South of Italy and who was supposed to be favoured with the 
most extraordinary manifestations. In answer,the very eminent 
and respected Roman theologian whom he consulted replied 
that he believed the whole thing to be only a snare of the 
devil. Quoting this passage in full, Mgr. Barbier de Montault 
dots the i’s by declaring that the question undoubtedly re- 
ferred to Palma d’Oria. Thereupon he professes to cite the 
very grave words spoken by Pius IX. to himself in a special 
private audience which took place in 1875. 


I have had an investigation made concerning Palma [the Pope 
told him]. In consequence of the report which was then drawn 
up I have left the matter in the hands of the Holy Office, and 
the Holy Office has pronounced that the whole business is 
diabolic. The Holy Office is pledged to secrecy, but I am 
not pledged. Take good heed, then, of what I tell you. What 
Palma is doing is the work of the devil, and her pretended 
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miraculous Communions with hosts taken from St, Peter’s are a 
pure piece of trickery. It is all imposture, and I have the proofs 
there in the drawer of my bureau. She has befooled a whole 
crowd of pious and credulous souls, One of your fellow-country- 
men has written a book about her which has been delated to 
the Holy Office. Out of consideration for the author, who is a 
good Catholic and whose intentions are excellent, the Holy Office 
decided not to condemn him publicly, but has begged him to 
withdraw the book from circulation to prevent any new denun- 
ciation which might lead to its being formally censured. 


There can be no doubt that the book referred to was the 
second volume of Dr. Imbert Gourbeyre’s Zes Stigmatisées. 
In point of fact this book was not reprinted after 1873, and 
in the new work, Za Stigmatisation, which replaced it in 1894, 
comparatively little is said of Palma d’Oria, in particular a 
complete silence is maintained with regard to her supposed 
miraculous Communions. 


It must be confessed that there is a good deal of evidence, 
even on the surface, which cenfirms the unfavourable estimate 
of Palma formed by Pius IX. Her patronizing tone in speak- 
ing of Louise Lateau, her obvious fishing for information re- 
garding Louise and other stigmatics, her prophecy that 
Napoleon III. would return to France and suffer a violent 
death on French soil, her supposed miraculous Communions 
two or three times in the same day, the telepathic communica- 
tions alleged to exist between her and that very unsatisfactory 
person, Mélanie Mathieu, the little shepherdess of La Salette, 
her thinly veiled desire to make a display of the supernatural 
favours accorded to her, all these things are in conflict with 
the self-effacement characteristic of true sanctity. On the 
other hand if her manifestations were diabolical in origin, 
one would have expected Satan to produce something less 
crude than the childish patterns of flames, hearts, etc., re- 
produced in Zes Stigmatisées. Furthermore there is evidence 
that Palma sometimes influenced souls for good. For example, 
a friend writes to me: 


There was a married woman, a cousin of mine, living a very, 
frivolous and worldly life in Paris. She went to see Palma as 
a new excitement, not with a serious purpose. Palma knew all about 
her and had a message for her from our Lord. She was to return 
to Paris and seek a certain Father, whose name I forget, and! 


1 Barbier de Montault, Zuvres Completes, Vol. V., pp. 197—199. 
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make a general confession in preparation for death, for she was 
not to live long. While with Palma, my cousin saw fhe Sacred 
Host come miraculously and enter Palma’s mouth. Overwhelmed 
with astonishment and fear, she was at once converted. Re- 
turning to Paris she did as Palma had desired and lived a most 
holy life for a few weeks or months, and then died a very edify- 
ing death. She was about 30 years of age. All this happened 
about 50 years ago. 


I repeat this statement as I received it, only adding that 
I am fully assured of the good faith of the writer, who has 
been known to me personally and by repute for more than 


thirty years. 
HERBERT THURSTON. 





ILLUMINATION 


I. 


HE neophyte, with newly wakened soul, 

Asks for high speech and abstruse reasonings.— 
He cons the hieroglyphs of some vast scroll, 
And so climbs, slowly, towards the Unseen Things. 


Il. 


And the taught seer, from lowest depths, can claim 
An instant entrance to the Presence Dread, 

If he but hear a Maiden-Mother’s name, 

Or watch the breaking of a Piece of Bread. 


G. M. HORT. 








THE MESSENGER FROM 
GRANVILLE STREET 


HEN the ancient men were assembled and com- 
W fortably seated in the back room of Whittaker’s 
shoe store, it sometimes required the best part of 
the first hour of the meeting to start a conversation which 
would engage the interest of the assembly for the entire even- 
ing. Jerry Whittaker sat at a door between the two rooms, 
his eyes ready for any prospective customer that might enter 
the salesroom, and his ear open to the “parliament of old 
cronies,”’ as Jim Clancy called them. Jerry might say “That 
was a boy from Silvabelle,’”’ when he re-took his seat in the 
midway after a customer departed; and then, for the rest of 
the evening the condition of things in Silvabelle would be 
“ considered,”—a whole round of observations about the 
streets and the houses and the people of that section of the 
town. Or perhaps one of the men, Jimmy Brown, for in- 
stance, who always brought an evening newspaper to the 
gathering, would read out a note about a strike or “a notable 
fatality”’ as far away as San Francisco; and, after many 
hesitations in cautious questions and responses upon “that part 
of the world,” Jim Clancy being always foremost in such 
topics, as he had travelled “most of the States,” the group 
would stay “ abroad in their talk ”’ till it was time to go home 
for the night. How picturesque was the method of conclud- 
ing the conversation, the return from the evening’s journey of 
talk,—little, half-finished remarks and nods and polite affirm- 
ations, diminuendo al fin, as musicians might say, or re- 
solving the forces of the catastrophe, which the scholars speak 
of in regard of Greek tragedy. 

“Oftentimes the reason that would be explaining the thing 
is more interesting than the thing itself,” was a remark which 
set them in a ready mood one night. Dan Mahoney made the 
statement, and it was all the more mysterious because nothing 
had been said by way of prelude; his companions, not know- 
ing “ what was running in the man’s mind,” had no other way 
of making a response for the moment than by the turning of 
their heads and looking about as if to suggest that he “start 
a bit nearer home for them to follow.” But before Dan could 
answer the hint, the door of the store opened, and at the 
“Good evening, Father Beatty,” from Jerry Whittaker, the 
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group in the back room arose and remained silent, Father 
Beatty, after his little business at the counter was finished, 
came forward to speak to the men. Most of them were his 
parishioners, and even those who were not (Jerry himself, for 
instance, and John Buchan, went to another church), had al- 
ways a kindly salute for the priest of Templedale. He had 
a pleasant word of inquiry for each of the group, and when 
he asked if they were debating or considering the world and 
its make-believe settlement of things, Jerry Whittaker in- 
formed him that Dan Mahoney “ had the floor but hadn’t held 
it long.” 

“Perhaps you'd be catalogueing it a philosophical remark, 
Father,”’ John Buchan spoke out with his Scotch accent. 

“Nothing so full of pomposity,”’ replied Dan, hitting upon 
a big word for John Buchan’s sake. And when Dan repeated 
his remark, slowly and “cutely”’ (said Jerry later), it had its 
effect on Father Beatty; for motioning them to be seated he 
took a chair himself. 

“Yes,” he began, “it is a puzzle at times to find a satis- 
factory explanation of some things.’”’ And then he continued 
for a while, illustrating his point from many things in science 
and in history; till eventually, with a bright smile, he leaned 
forward towards the attentive audience, and they could easily 
surmise that he had a narrative ready when he said, “‘ Perhaps 
some of you men could explain who was the character that 
came for me one night on a sick call. I'll tell you the story 
of it.” 

Father Beatty went back to the days of his early priesthood, 
and to a busy part of the city to which he was first sent. “I 
was anxious for the hard work in those days,” said he, adding 
with a smile, “ not a shiftless old man as I am now.” 

‘“Do you hear that?” whispered Jimmy Brown, in a tone 
that was a polite protest. 

“One part of the parish had a street where all kinds of — 
well, we'll call it mischief, had a home,” Father Beatty went 
on. “It had a reputation for keeping no commandments of 
God or man; vice of every kind was in that street of the 
slums, so the people thought. I need not go any further 
with that description; since it was not a decent place to walk 
in, it was not a decent place to talk about. Well, I was told 
I’d never be troubled by a call from that quarter, and if I 
was, I should be cautious enough before listening to it. The 
old pastor, in fact, warned me not to go on that street unless 
a policeman was with me, and that I should get half a dozen 
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policemen if I went there at night. That was the character 
of that street down in the slums,—Granville Street, if I re- 
member right, it was called.” 

Father Beatty had a word of praise for the poor people who 
lived in the other crowded streets of the city. “Saints among 
them very often you could find.”” He wanted to make it clear 
to the good men of Templedale, “living in their quiet orderly 
surroundings,” that there are sweet flowers of virtue growing 
even in the dark alleyways of a city; and he quoted a verse 
which said, 

There is nothing sweet in the city 
But the patient lives of the poor. 


The priest then went direct to the incident of the sick-call 
to Granville Street. It happened on a cold night in January ; 
an east wind, with a long chill in every breath of it, was a 
gloomy prelude for the snow which began to fall at ten 
o'clock. Father Beatty was alone in the parish house, and 
the creaking noises of the shutters in the wind did not create 
a cheerful atmosphere within, and the driving snow outside 
was not a pleasant prospect for a night that should summon 
him to a dying person’s bedside. It was near midnight when 
the door-bell rang. The priest jumped out of bed and opened 
a little window above the porch to ask for the message. He 
could see nobody there; yet the visitor might be standing in 
the shadows of the porch. The flickering lamp on the street 
showed no footprint in the snow on the steps. 

“It’s for somebody dying down at 211, Granville Street,” 
answered a gruff voice from the shadow. 

“Can you give any details?” asked Father Beatty. Or- 
dinarily, as he said to the men, he would have been out of the 
door in the winking of an eye; but he paused when he caught 
mention of the street of the bad name, and being a bit sur- 
prised at the rough manner of voice which accompanied the 
message, he felt he should ask a question or two. Moreover, 
it perplexed him when he realized that he had never before 
been called to Granville Street, and that the first summons 
should be on such a night, when he was alone in the house, 
and a fierce storm was filling every cranny of the outside 
world. “Can you give me some details?” he asked again 
politely. ‘“‘ Who is the sick person?” 

“ Details be d———d,” a raucous voice shouted back. “ You 
can come or stay.”” And Father Beatty thought he heard a 
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string of curses on the wind, and as the indistinct muttering 
ceased, “‘ Come or stay, who in hell cares?” 

Here was more cause for bewilderment to Father Beatty's 
judgment. Added to the circumstances of the questionable 
street and the lonely hour was the vulgarity of the messenger. 
But it was no time to keep pondering. Perhaps there was a 
person dying in that dark hole of sin. The priest must lose 
no time. He hurried with his dressing. He gave a score 
of fitful glances out of the window, trying to catch a glimpse 
of the rough character below. But the figure remained in 
the shadow of the porch. Who could it be? Who could 
have sent such a ruffian? Father Beatty had often heard of 
mysterious voices which had summoned priests to a dying 
person, some of them in crowded cities, some in the wild 
places of mountainous country; sometimes a voice of one 
unseen, again the tender little whisper of a child. But no- 
body had ever told of a black breath of blasphemy giving 
the message. A vagabond of the streets or a criminal would 
have performed an errand of mercy with decent propriety. 
There was the mutter of curses again; the priest’s intent pause 
caught them; again, “Come or stay, who in hell cares?” 

“T’ll be with you in a minute,” Father Beatty called out 
the window; “or, if you wish, you may run ahead and say 
that I will be along immediately.”’ The priest waited a 
moment by the window. 

A figure, its back towards the observing priest, slouched 
down the steps and shuffled along to the circle of shadow 
under a lamp-post. The attire of the man and his dogged 
appearance, as he stood in the snow, suggested Granville 
Street. 

Father Beatty sped to the telephone and called the police- 
station. He remembered the admonition of the old pastor. 
“Send up a man,” he whispered, “a sick call on Granville 
Street."" Then he hastened to the sacristy. 

When he flung open the house door he could see nobody 
upon the little side street. Ina moment Jim Dolan from the 
station rushed around the corner and met the priest on the 
side-walk. 

“Are you sure that you got the street right?” asked the 
doubting officer. 

“Yes, indeed,” answered Father Beatty, “ I made the man 
repeat it: 211, Granville Street.” 

“ Not that way, not that way, Father.” Jim took hold of 
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the priest’s arm. “We must keep to the open street down, 
not that alley way.” 

Father Beatty had no intention of going down the dark 
narrow route; he had merely stepped over towards the lamp- 
post, amazed when he could detect no trace of the messenger’s 
footprints in the snow. But he revealed none of his thoughts 
to the policeman. 

“I doubt very much that you have the right number,” said 
Jim, as they sped along the avenue. “ We have had to clean 
up the house at 211 very often. They are not the kind of 
people that would be asking for a priest”; and, as if to put 
Father Beatty on his guard, he added, “ unless there is some 


game afoot.” 

The bleak stretch of Granville Street made the officer pause 
for a moment. “Keep in the middle of the road,” he said 
smiling. ‘You cannot tell what might drop from one of 
these windows, or who might shoot out from one of these 
doorways.” 


A three-story flat front was marked 211. Not a light 
could be detected in any of the windows. The hallway door 
stood open to the gusts of wind and snow. The desolate com- 
bination of cracked walls and dilapidated windows looked 
like a huge smile of derision. 

“We must be quick,” whispered Father Beatty. 

“If you are certain of the number, and I still have my 
doubts,” Dolan replied, “I will go in first. You wait here, 
Father, out here in the middle of the street.” 

The officer held his stick firmly and entered the hallway. 
He returned after a minute of inspection. ‘‘ Not a soul on 
that floor,’”’ was his information. 

“Upstairs!” Father Beatty started forward. 

“T’ll go ahead, Father. Keep close behind me.” And 
the policeman flashed his light up the rickety stairs. In 
the hallway above the flashlight appeared like a ghost and 
seemed to hiss at the dirty, shivering walls. Ready for sud- 
den action, the officer tried every door. At the end of the 
bleak corridor he saw a dim light through a keyhole. He 
grasped the door-knob firmly and signalled to the priest. The 
door opened without any great effort, and Jim Dolan was able 
to discern in the dim glow of a kerosene lamp a bed in the 
corner and an old woman apparently dead. He cleared away 
the cobwebs from a gas-jet and lit it. The figure in the bed 
stirred, and in a thin, husky voice asked, “ Is it the priest?” 

Father Beatty was left alone with “ the dear old lady,” as 
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he called her. She had been dreaming, she said, that the 
priest would come before she died. She had nobody to send 
for the priest, when she took the mortal chill the night before. 
And nobody had called upon her that long suffering day. 

Father Beatty sent the officer for a doctor and a nurse. 
Then he administered the Sacraments to her. “She was a 
holy old soul, and even though she did not need the priest, 
having been faithful to her duties, yet it was a great consola- 
tion for her to have the last Sacraments at her death. She 
had been a saint in the very midst of the poor, dark conditions 
of that street.” 

The doctor and nurse did not need to wait long in the cold, 
dreary room. Death entered the chamber in less than an 
hour. Jim Dolan went for the ambulance, and remembered 
the order of Father Beatty: “Give every decent care to the 
body, Jim, and ,I’ll come over in the morning to arrange for 
the funeral.” 


“ And,” said Father Beatty, as he rose from his story in 
the little back room of Jerry Whittaker’s store, “I spent an 
hour or two before I retired pondering on the messenger who 
had summoned me, with all his curses and black whispers, 
to the room on Granville Street.’’ He showed that kind smile 
of his, with the benign manner which characterized him in 
Templedale, as he bade good-night to the group of men. 
“Perhaps,” he said, looking towards Dan Mahoney, whose 
remark that evening had led to this reminiscence, “ perhaps 
you can guess out the solution for yourselves.” 

And when the priest departed, the men were reluctant at 
first to make any trial of conjecture upon the character of 
the messenger. 

: “ Maybe it was an angel, and sure enough it was no angel,” 
ventured Jimmy Brown. ‘“ What would an angel be doing 
with a string of curses?” was his own proof against that 
venturesome guess. 

“It may have been a ruffian of the streets who was getting 
a hiding-place out of the storm.” Jim Clancy was offering 
his answer tentatively ; and, with a cautious slowness, he con- 
tinued, “and finding the dying woman in a room which he 
thought deserted, he ran off for the priest.” 

“But the old lady,” Jerry Whittaker replied promptly, 
“told Father Beatty that nobody had called all that day or 
night. Anyway, even a ruffian would have spoken in or- 
dinary terms of civility. What kind of man would be doing 
a bit of an act of mercy and swearing at it?” 
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John Buchan, with a merry laugh behind his words, said, 
as he glanced towards Dan Mahoney, “ Perhaps the originator 
of the philosophical remark has the answer ready. Dan here 
was the one who told us that it is more interesting to explain 
the reason of a thing than to know the fact of the thing itself.” 

“ Since it wasn’t an angel”; Jimmy Brown also was inviting 
Dan’s judgment forth, “and since the horrible language of 
the man says he wasn’t worthy of the name of man, what 
could it be?” 

“Do you think it could have been the devil?’”” Dan’s ques- 
tion came promptly. The laughter and “Tut, tut,” which 
greeted the question did not perturb the serious, solemn face 
of Dan Mahoney. 

“Sure the devil is not known nor described as going around 
doing good”’; Jimmy Brown filled up the pause. “ He would 
want no soul to have the consolation and strength of the 
Sacraments in the hour of death.” 

“True enough,” Dan replied. Striking an attitude which 
made his slow words more telling, he proceeded: “And yet 
it very likely was the devil. And let me explain. Father 
Beatty told us that the good old woman had lived a virtuous 
life, that she was fit for heaven when her time came, and that 
while it was a blessing and a consolation for her to have the 
priest at the end, yet she did not need him in absolute neces- 
sity. Now the devil knew that, knew the good ways she had 
lived, and knew that she did not need the priest.” 

“Then why did he give the call?” Jimmy Brown was a bit 
impatient with Dan’s measured words. 

“To tempt someone else,” answered Dan, with a wise look 
at Jimmy. “Did you take notice that he gave the priest the 
necessary information, gave it to him clearly, despite the curs- 
ing. That was enough. He acquainted the priest with just 
that point, and he was anxious to have the priest neglect a 
duty, thinking, the rascal, that he might have something to 
charge up against the priest if he failed to go on the sick-call. 
There was the storm, and the curses, and the bad name of 
the street; but Father Beatty went to his duty.” 

“We might be asking Father Beatty some night again if 
he likes your explanation,” Jim Clancy said in a good-natured 
way to Dan as the party broke up for the night. And old 
Mat Allen, who had not spoken a word that evening, turned 
at the door, as if to congratulate Dan, and whispered, “I 
think Father Beatty will agree to it.” 


MICHAEL EARLS. 














CAN ANY GOOD COME OUT OF 
NAZARETH? 


CAME across it quite by accident. I had been looking 
I through my address-book for some other name, when 

this one caught my eye. “ H. Evans, Jordan Road, 
Stepney.” At once I forgot the original object of my search 
and my mind went off at a tangent. 

Harry Evans—he had been my first soldier convert. How 
clearly and distinctly it all came back tome. An afternoon 
in July—I was writing in my cool rock dug-out in Statue Hill 
in the trenches before Lake Doiran. A blazing hot after- 
noon—the mosquito-proof curtain carefully arranged in front 
of the entrance, and the flies and wasps buzzing outside. No 
other sound except a distant and desultory shell every now 
and then to remind one that there was a war on. Then steps 
down the narrow long passage which led to my coveted rock 
home, and a man I had never seen before pushes aside the 
curtain, comes in and salutes sheepishly, “I want to become 
an R.C., please sir.” 

I remember it because of many things. Because it was 
the first man who had come to me like that. Afterwards one © 
got used to it. Also because I loved Statue Hill and every- 
thing there. We were only there three weeks, but it seemed 
as many months. I hadasplendid dug-out cut in the solid rock 
with about five feet between the roof and the ground above— 
so that even if a shell came plump down on the top it 
only loosened bits of stone. It was so big that I could say 
Mass comfortably and with a congregation of ten quite easily. 
And I was new to it all. The weather, also, while we were 
there was superb. I shall never forget those wonderful morn- 
ings when I would sally forth about 4.30a.m. with my Mass- 
pack on my shoulders and walk miles in the deep-cut trenches, 
while the moon was fading in the sky, to some distant ap- 
pointed place to say Mass for some machine gunners or 
T.M.B.’s. Yes, I shall always have happy memories of Statue 
Hill. 

_ And so it is still vividly real to me. Harry Evans was an 
interesting convert. He was a Londoner—a typical Cockney 
—of no particular religion; . knowing, indeed, practically 
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nothing of any religion. His reason for wanting to be “an 
R.C.” was that he had “ noticed that the R.C.’s were so faith- 
ful to their religion, and so he thought it must be the right 
one.” So we began our instructions. He had to come a good 
way as he was in a different Company away on our left. He 
had to get permission each time, and to come with all that 
absurd paraphernalia of the tin-hat, gas-mask, rifle, etc. ; and 
it meant time taken off his midday rest. But he always turned 
up. Faithfulness was evidently a favourite virtue of his. 
Then sometimes I used to go to him instead, and would find 
him in his “ bivvy,” and have to creep under the net and lie 
full length on the ground beside him. Then in low voices, so 
as not to disturb the sleepers all round, we would talk. There 
are certain pages of the Penny Catechism that will always 
be connected for me with a scorching sun and the acrid smell 
of juniper bushes. 

After some weeks I received him. We hai left Statue 
Hill and were in reserve, and a few days after he made his 
First Communion. 

He was an ideal convert. He had a soul zaturaliter 
Christiana—a mind that knew hardly anything about God but 
wanted Him. He was very easy to instruct. It was like 
writing on good thick white paper with a J. nib; you could 
see the writing, almost, gradually filling up the page. And 
he was so happy after his First Communion. He seemed to 
tumble right into the Faith—as if it had been waiting there 
ready for him to come to—as indeed it had. He took it 
naturally ; he felt it was his inheritance and belonged to him. 
I remember one afternoon passing his “bivvy.” I looked in 
quietly and saw the other occupant asleep and himself lying 
with his eyes shut. But he jumped up as I turned away, and 
I saw he had been saying his Rosary. He told me that he 
“always said bits of it when he wasn’t working— it gave him 
something to think about.” 

And then the last time I saw him was when I buried him. 
He was killed in one of those horrible stunts and his body 
couldn’t be brought in. He had been killed outright. So 
we went out that night and buried him just where he lay in a 
little shell-hole. The great Salonika moon—it was the har- 
vest moon—held all the night—it was so clear that I read the 
funeral office by its light. I took off his identification badges 
and found his rosary safe round his neck—and I left it there. 
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Jordan Street, Stepney. Shall I go and see his people, 
I thought. One did that for other men left behind out there, 
but then their people-were Catholics and were glad to see the 
priest. But his mother—did she even know that her son 
had died a Catholic? Wouldn't she resent my going? I 
decided to take the risk. Perhaps, I thought—Who knows. 
However, I'll go. , 

So I got some maps and guides, and with the help of the 
hall-porter looked up the way to Stepney. I found a likely 
combination of trains and trams, and, having a day to spare, 
I started off. 

How sordid London is in its suburbs! How the sun seems 
out of place there. Somehow its very presence is an anach- 
ronism ; that same sun that lights up the dirtiest Italian street 
and makes it beautiful—here it shines only to accentuate the 
drabness. Rain and mist and gas-lamps are the natural at- 
mosphere for London; they hide and veil its baseness and 
make it more bearable. : 

So the sun seemed to mock me that day, that pale watery 
sun, as I changed from train to train and from tram to bus. 
Finally I reached a London landmark that I knew by name 
but had never seen before. Here I asked my way, and, 
getting off the main road, at length found Jordan Street. Of 
course it was the last house in the row. I rang hastily; my 
courage was beginning to sink. 

The door was opened by a small child who eyed me with 
terror and disappeared hastily into an interior that exhaled 
onions. In her place appeared a woman carrying a baby and 
followed by several other children. She was quite friendly. 
Oh, no, Mrs. Evans had left months ago. She had no idea 
where she had gone to. I retired. When the door shut I 
very nearly gave it up. However, I determined to make 
another attempt next door. 

This time inspiration came to me. When the door was 
opened by another woman I hastily explained that I had 
nothing to do with the law or the landlord—that I was merely 
a friend of Mrs. Evans’ son. The woman thawed. Yes, she 
knew the Evans’ family—but they had left. 

“Couldn’t tell you I’m sure—no, the landlady wouldn't 
know. Dessay she loike to know. No, I wouldn't go to her 
if I was you.” I grasped that Mrs. Evans had probably left 
without the usual preliminary of settling up. 
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I was just turning away when a shrill voice came up the 
stairs. “Tell ’im ter try Mrs. Jones of 1, Rivers Street.” 

“O yes, of course,” said my friend, “ you go and try Mrs. 
Jones, the greengrocer’s shop at the corner of Rivers Street. 
’Er sister is a lidy wot works with Miss Hamilia Evans.” 

I got my directions, and at last, after marches and counter 
marches, I actually ran Mrs. Evans to earth. 

How I wished I had not come. A hopeless, blousy, blear- 
eyed woman who reeked of beer. Not hostile—not resentful 
—only rather mystified. Evidently the clergy did not often 
visit her. 

I managed to introduce myself into the house and shut the 
door. I was really getting quite shy of the neighbours, who 
were unaffectedly interested in such a novel visitor to Mrs. 
Evans. -One of the dirtiest rooms I had ever been in it was— 
not very poor—but very dirty. I looked round in vain for a 
photograph of Harry. I explained that I had just come from 
Salonika and had known her boy. I think she understood but 
still she was obviously not interested. She kept repeating 
that if I had come the day before I would not have found her 
in. I tried again. ‘“‘Yuss, very ’ard, sir—I believe yer— 
very "ard—which is ’ow the money the Army gives me is 
shameful small, and ‘Enery, ’e used to turn hover 35s. each 
week.”” I am afraid the mercenary touch finished me. We 
parted amicably, and I went away as she stood at the door and 
repeated, “ Now, if yer ’ad come yesterday—yo'd not have 
found me in the ‘ouse.” 

And as I went away I thought I was sorry. I thought it 
was a pity I had gone—it was a memory spoilt. I could not 
avoid contrasting Harry Evans—that splendid type of man- 
hood, with its soul finding happiness in God—with that poor 
wreck of a woman whose soul had almost become obliterated ; 
whose very feelings of a mother were hardly to be discerned 
under all the ruin of human nature. Could Harry really have 
come out of that household? Would he have gone back to 
it if he had lived? 

And then suddenly there flashed the answer, “ Can anything 
good come out of Nazareth?” “Don’t you see,” came the 
answer tome. That is just the point. Out of that sodden, 
gin-smelling, bleary, hopeless existence there comes out a 
man. And for no reason you can see,—somehow—someone 
sets him thinking—and brings him out into the light. Was 
it chance, do you think, that made him a Catholic? Or did 
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Somebody show him the way? Yes, and God—who had raised 
up for Himself such a child from such a mud-heap—“ de 
stercore erigens pauperem”’—wouldn’'t let him go back. Can 
you imagine him back again in ‘hat? No, ten thousand times 
rather let him die—with that clean death—-still in the robes 
of his Baptism—fresh from his First Communion. 

And as I wended my way back through the tangle of dreary 
London streets I saw again that hill overlooking Lake Doiran, 
with the great harvest-moon hanging in the sky and the newly- 


made grave. 
P.L. P. 
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REY piercing tower, grey folding walls, 
But oh the light that floods and falls 
Within, that lies upon the floor 
Amber and purple beaten gold, 
And spreads in glory manifold 
On wall and arching door! 


Clear lonely spaces infinite 

Holding the rose-hued living light 
Misted with silver; shadows brown 
Lurk in the Chapels all arow 
Where amethyst and fire-aglow 
The frescoed Saints look down. 


Without, the radiant rich sky 

Is vaulted over Italy. 

Within, the spare roof thinly sparred 
Leaps o’er the nave,—on every beam 
Its faded hieroglyphics gleam, 
Crimson and silver barred., 


The mighty rose-red pillars stand, 
Patient as Saints, on either hand; 

The sweeping arches climb and sing, 
Oh—chaunting down the nave they go, 
With happy rhythmic motion,—slow 
As sea birds on the wing. 
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The entombéd dead beneath, around, 

Repose in peace, their foreheads, bound 

With laurel wreaths, are calmed from care; 
The safe shut eyes the vision keep,— 

The safe shut heart may dream and sleep,— 
No bitterness steals there. 


The soul of Michael Angelo 

With elemental fires aglow, 

Wrought on the anvil of his pain, 
Racked agonizing torn and dumb, 

Or speaking thunders,—here may come 
To healing peace again. 


The old grey heart so fiercely lit, 
By the red wrath that flamed in it, 
The heart of Dante hurling down 
On craven Florence, though he lie 
Beneath Ravenna's alien sky, 
Haunts now his empty tomb. 


For here the dead or near or far 

Dwell where their burning memories are, 
Rest where their glories never cease, 
Subtle and strong they haunt the light, 
Or wrapt in dreaming pace by night 
Their church,—the place for peace. 


The church whose sacred golden air 
Holds neither sadness nor despair, 
Not here is gloom, not here is dearth 
The very heart of Beauty glows 
And opens like a summer rose 
Strong flower of all the earth. 


And here the long, long momings pass— 
The sun upon the cloister grass, 

The sun upon the cypress trees, 
~-Sweetness and light together blent 
Joy, recollection and content, 

Rich flowers and feeding bees. 


—Alike for living and for dead 

The world of ghosts, this earth is spread 
Table of life and draught of wine; 

The fruitful sky above it bent 

At once the Word, the Thing, the Sign, 
Symbol and Sacrament. 


M. G. CHADWICK, 

















JOHNSON AND SWIFT 


il. 
A STUDY IN COMPARISONS. 


N a previous paper,! which bore the title “‘ The Dean and 
I the Doctor,” it was contended, with some degree of 
elaboration which need not be repeated, that qualities 
are themselves qualified by the respective characters into 
which they enter; and that this operation of an old scholastic 
principle could scarcely be seen more luminously than in the 
light of Johnson’s Zife of Swift. With the object of en- 
couraging the reader to make more congenial use of this 
biographical quality-test for himself, a few conspicuous 
examples were chosen from out of the many instances which 
might have been brought forward: space was not available 
for further multiplication, and already the risk was sufficiently 
great of stifling in sleep the very curiosity which it was hoped 
to arouse. It would be ungracious of the reader, therefore, 
to say that the former examination was inconclusive—that one 
swallow does not make a summer—and to mistake, even for 
an attempt to frame any proof whatsoever, an abridged 
enumeration of instances which were intended only to make 
him essay for himself such proof as is attainable. Never- 
theless, that we may not be accused of having urged him to 
a rash undertaking—of having merely startled his repose with 
a “runaway-ring "—a more expeditious method may now be 
employed to convince him that the instances formerly ad- 
duced were not isolated and sporadic. Even though a hempen 
strand be no stronger than the weakest length of it, the weak- 
ness of one strand need not make the whole rope untrust- 
worthy; and, if any instances previously given be rejected 
as unsound, a second line of inquiry may be entwined with the 
first. Instead of taking piecemeal the common qualities al- 
leged to have been modified respectively by Swift and by 
Johnson, search shall now be made for some more intimate 
characteristic by which each of the twain seems to have re- 
acted upon the qualities entertained by him secundum modum 
recipientis. 
In the case of Johnson we have not far to seek for such an 
element. Sympathetic students of the Sage’s character may, 
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if endowed with keener powers of insight than the present 
writer can claim, penetrate to some constituent more funda- 
mental than mere solemnity; if so, an influence will be de- 
tected, more subtle and more potent than that of the solemnity 
from which, nevertheless, ét seems that Johnson’s words and 
deeds, his life and his very mirth, took a colouring. Speaking 
even antecedently, one might justly presume that, in all pro- 
bability, the most typical of Englishmen would have been 
endowed in large measure with the disposition supposed to 
be most distinctive of his countrymen. As a nation, we are 
said to take our very pleasures in sad fashion: frivolous 
though we often are—Swift’s patron, Harley, is pronounced 
by Macaulay to have been “a solemn trifler ’’—we are seldom 
flippant. The Sage’s mirth, though not sombre, was assuredly 
sober. Solemnity, indeed, is a cloak which many wear un- 
seasonably, or with a grotesque assumption of dignity, or to 
hide their “filthy rags’’: Sir Leicester Dedlock was pomp- 
ously solemn; Mr. Pecksniff was a solemn hypocrite. That 
Samuel Johnson often wore the cloak when a lighter mantle 
would better have served, none will dispute. Like the lady 
whom Thackeray suspected of going to bed in her gorgeous 
“ turban with the bird of Paradise,” the Sage rarely laid aside, 
even in moments of relaxation, the heavy trappings. “ You 
would have made the little fishes talk like whales,”” laughed 
Goldsmith good-naturedly; ‘‘Euphelia and Rhodoclea talk 
as finely as Imlac the poet,” adds Macaulay, thereby im- 
plicitly acknowledging that in Rassedas, at any rate, the buskin 
is not out of place. The Astronomer outdoes even Imlac in 
majestic utterance: “I have restrained the rage of the dog- 
star and mitigated the fervours of the crab . . . . andmade 
to the different nations of the earth an impartial dividend of 
rain and sunshine.”” Nor is the would-be aviator, however 
unfortunate in his attempts “to tower into the air beyond the 
malice and pursuit of man,” unsuccessful in flights of oratory. 
He has “ considered the structure of all volant animals” and 
finds “the folding continuity of the bat’s wings most easily 
accommodated to the human form.” “ He that can swim 
needs not despair to fly; to swim is to fly in a grosser fluid, 
and to fly is to swim in asubtler. We are only to proportion 
our power of resistance to the different density of matter 
through which we are to pass. You will be necessarily upborne 
by the air if you can renew any impulse upon it faster than the 
air can recede from the pressure.”” Despite these assurances, 
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the Prince has naive misgivings: “I have been told that 
respiration is difficult upon lofty mountains; yet from these 
precipices, though so high as to produce great tenuity of air, 
it is very easy to fall; therefore I suspect that from any height 
where life can be supported, there may be danger of too 
quick descent.”” Could the unspeakable “bump at the end” 
have been intimated in a more courtly meiosis? 

From the stately merriment of Johnson we pass to his un- 
deniable grandeur of mind and of soul. There was mournful 
solemnity in his outlook upon the world—‘“a world that is 
bursting with real sin and sorrow.”’ He could laugh boister- 
ously, yet life, as a whole, was in his eyes no laughing matter ; 
nor had his own stern commerce with life been such as to 
engender a Mark Tapleyan buoyancy. From the moment of 
birth disease was henceforth his portion, and the circum- 
stances of his childhood were straitened. The subsequent 
period was one of pinching privation: often the wolf must 
have been at the door, but the iron of the man’s indomitable 
physique gave strength to the fastenings. From this period 
of unworthy obscurity and of ignoble distress he at length 
emerged, as from a long and dismal tunnel, into the morning 
splendour of renown, and into the genial warmth of com- 
parative domestic ease. His best friendships, too, were of 
late formation; but his malady clung to him; and worse than 
the malady itself, in the resulting gloom of which it 
originated, was the dread of madness. Worse, even, than 
this foreboding was the favor et mortis imago—the dismay 
with which the dauntless veteran (has not that robur et @es 
triplex been nobly commemorated by Stevenson?) faced the 
prospect of death. 

Swift seems never to have ceased regretting a boyish surfeit 
of Sheen pippins, to which he ascribed subsequent deafness. 
Who knows but that the s@va indignatio may itself have been 
in part a protracted fruity fermentation? Johnson, who spoke 
with impatience of Swift's conjecture, and declared that “a 
boy will commonly eat as much fruit as he can.get,” had, in 
his own history, plentiful reminders of the apple in which 
life’s havoc originated. In Swift, on the other hand, the 
element which seems, garlick-like, to have given a pungent 
flavour to every other ingredient was a strange severity. His 
“countenance, sour and severe,’ was not more grimly un- 
amiable than his public demeanour; and the ¢riste sobriety 
of his whole external appearance was in keeping with the 
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sombre cast of his most frequent moods. If he was harsh 
to others, he did not spare himself. He imposed a Spartan 
rigour of self-discipline alike on body and on mind. Con- 
vinced of the need of bodily exercise, he would run up and 
down a hill for half a mile every two hours; whilst even at 
the end of his life, when he had succumbed to apathetic 
dotage, he would take his food standing. For seven years 
he kept a resolution to study eight hours a day. But sterner 
than the rigorous drill to which he subjected limb and brain 
was the scorn and loathing with which this unhappy man, a 
professed hater of humanity, affected to hate himself for 
being human. The garment which renders its wearers ridicu- 
lous and offensive to us becomes yet more repulsive when we 
ourselves are forced to endure it; and we seem to see the 
Dean tearing savagely at the close-fitting vesture of his own 
manhood, as though it were the burning shirt of Nessus. To 
such an imputation, at least, he leaves himself open who keeps 
his birthday as a day of mourning, and not only “ placards 
himself,’’ in Thackeray’s words, “as a hater of his kind,” but 
also “‘chisels his savage indignation on his tombstone as if 
to perpetuate his protest against being born of our race.” 
“As I read through Swift’s dark volumes,” continues the 
Lecturer on Charity and Humour, “I never find the aspect of 
nature seems to delight him; the smiles of children to please 
him; the sight of wedded love to soothe him. . . . Heaven 
help the lonely misanthrope! be kind to that multitude of sins 
with so little charity to cover them!” 

Thackeray, to be sure, is accused of being unconquerably 
prejudiced in respect of Swift; but the man who proclaims 
himself a Catiline must be prepared for a philippic. Let 
it nevertheless be frankly owned that the bark of this dog 
—he claimed to have received the education of a dog and 
was told thereupon that he had not the gratitude of a dog— 
was far worse than his bite. His profession of abhorrence 
for his kind is largely belied by the benevolent deeds and 
religious sincerity of his life. 

It may be suggested, moreover, that mankind was not ab- 
horrent to this railer gud animal rationale, but gua animal— 
so he amends the definition in a letter to Pope—rationis capax. 
He would have liberally construed the word ratio: he did 
not mean to belittle mere stupidity, but to express, it may be, 
disgust for that perverseness which hinders the fulfilment of 
man’s purpose, which not only keeps back the individual but 
impedes his fellows, which refuses to fan into an active flame 
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the divinely enkindled spark that lurks in the rusty embers. 
May not seva indignatio have had something to do with 
Swift’s conception of the whole problem of evil—with the 
vision, in an eye already inflamed, of ‘a world that is bursting 
with sin and sorrow”? 

Unsparing of those whom he disliked or despised; un- 
sparing of the woman to whom, it seems, he was really 
wedded but whose happiness and fame he sacrificed, in that 
case, to a morose whim; unsparing of his own limbs and 
labour,—the Dean was sparing only of his money. The 
Biographer sees a curious resemblance between this rigid 
economy and the thrifty use which Swift made of words, of 
tropes, and of images. These were all employed as though 
they had been precious coins; yet the writer could, upon occa- 
sion, be lavish in his use of them as in his use of money. A 
parsimonious man is little likely to borrow; and the analogy 
indicated is further borne out by the independence and origin- 
ality for which Swift’s writings are noted: “It was said, in 
a preface to one of the Irish editions, that Swift had never 
been known to take a single thought from any writer, ancient 
or modern. This is not literally true; but perhaps no writer 
can be found that has borrowed so little, or that in all his 
excellencies and all his defects has so well maintained his 
claim to be considered as original.”” Professor Jowett, more- 
over, is careful to exclude Swift’s name from the list of re- 
nowned authors whose allegories have been modelled on, or 
influenced by, Plato’s Republic, and to ascribe Gulliver's 
Travels to the native and unaided genius of the Dean. The 
last-named work is often, likewise, cited for its exhibition 
of another phase of Swift's severity. The logic is grave and 
inexorable: starting from assumptions that are literally out- 
landish, the author does not shrink from the outcome of these 
initial absurdities—absurdities on which, moreover, the mind 
is prevented from lingering both by the brisk succession of 
the incidents and by the graphic precision of the details. 
Severely simple and severely circumstantial, the narrative is 
compared in respect of these qualities with the masterpiece of 
Defoe, whom Swift once assailed with characteristic violence. 
There is a curious irony, therefore, in the destiny by which the 
prelate’s name has come to be coupled with that of the 
butcher’s son; nor could higher praise be pronounced of 
Gulliver's Travels than that, whilst inherently as fantastic as 
the exploits of Baron Munchausen (the record of which they 
are said to have elicited by way of rivalry or of travesty), 
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they are nevertheless rendered, by skilful handling, almost 
as life-like and convincing as the Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe. But severer still either than the logic, or than the 
structure of the narrative is the austere gravity of the nar- 
rator’s visage. He “moves laughter, but never joins in it. 
He appears in his works,” continues Macaulay, “such as he 
appeared in society. All the company are convulsed with 
merriment, while the Dean, the author of all the mirth, pre- 
serves an invincible gravity and even sourness of aspect, and 
gives utterance to the most eccentric and ludicrous fancies 
with the air of a man reading the commination service.” 
Again it is the sour, menacing countenance: adparent dire 
jacies. Nanessa had once seen “something awful in his 
looks”; Johnson remembered, Thackeray and Macaulay 
vividly imagined, that grisly frown. With how chill a ripple 
must the wit have issued from the pursed lips, beneath the 
lowering brows, like a stream escaping from the mouth of a 
gloomy ravine! He is proposing, forsooth, a plan for the ex- 
traction of sunshine from cucumbers; but what gaiety shall 
be extracted from his own sunless countenance? Whatever 
his employment, whatever his attitude, the impression first 
received and longest retained of that face will be the impres- 
sion of its peculiar and persistent severity. 

Dismaying to the Greeks was the “ baleful wrath” which 
drove their mightiest warrior into brooding inaction ; but more 
heart-sickening is the sight of the unhappy man whom “ rage 
and resentment” (the words are his own, like the more 
familiar equivalent which he “chiselled on his tombstone’’) 
drove into sullen retirement, there to end, in the terrible 
phrase he had once used, “like a rat in its hole.”” The last 
stage was indeed melancholy: his faculties fell away piece- 
meal. His eyes grew dim, his deafness increased. The 
last year or two of his life he lived in a species of 
torpor. Not from his home but from the madhouse he 
passed to the place ubi seva indignatio cor ulterius lacerare 
neguit. Let that grave bury those differences which, on this 
side of it, separated Swift from his Biographer. Johnson’s 
truly Christian death was the reward of that salutary fear with 
which he had so constantly faced the prospect; and Johnson 
has not forgotten to record how Swift, upon withdrawing for 
the last time into Ireland, for several years never woke in the 
morning without reflecting that he, too, must die. 


T. M. WATERTON, 














THE PSYCHOLOGICAL VALUE OF 
HISTORICAL TRADITIONS’ 


RADITIONS are the Cinderellas of history, and 
it is only since Mr. Belloc and Mr. Chesterton have 
come forward in the réle of fairy-godmother that 
justice has been done. Like the Ugly Sisters, nineteenth cen- 
tury historians were haughty and patronizing. Traditions 
were kept severely in the background. This treatment was 
based on the apparently—but only apparently—sound argu- 
ment that in order to deserve attention traditions must be 
proved to be true; that as oral testimony is the foundation 
of traditions they cannot readily be proved to be true; and 
that there, for all sensible people, was an end of the matter. 

There are, however, two kinds of truth—the more obvious 
but inferior kind we call exactitude; and the less obvious 
kind which we call psychological truth. 

By one of those paradoxes, which to the primitive mind are 
stumbling-blocks, but which to the enlightened student are 
stepping-stones, traditions are valuable—not to say invalu- 
able—even, and perhaps all the more, when they embody a 


material fallacy. “It does not matter,’ says Mr. Chesterton 
in his Short History of England, “whether most of these stories 
are true; and . . . . to realize that the question does not 


matter is the first step towards answering it correctly.”” That 
is to say, the value of traditions is a psychological value. 
Traditions are valuable because they preserve the thought of 
our forefathers, even when what they thought was incorrect. 
That is all, but it is enough; and we can be quite sure that 
we are standing on safe ground because, to quote the same 
author, “we may find men wrong in what they thought they 
were, but we cannot find them wrong in what they thought 
they thought.”” It may not be true that King Alfred burnt 
the cakes, and the gude-wife may not have cuffed him, but 
it is true that his subjects thought it happened. And we may 
further safely infer that if the subjects of Pope Leo IV.’s 
spiritual ‘son told this charming tale so often that it laid hold 

1 For the purpose of this article traditions are tales bearing on history and 
handed down by oral communication. They differ from rumours as indicated 


in the text. It is scarcely necessary to point out that no allusion is intended 
to Catholic or Ecclesiastical tradition. 
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on the popular imagination, and was handed down as an 
article of hereditary mental furniture, he was a good king, 
and that his people loved him. It is something to know even 
that much, for certain. We may (one never can tell) be 
called upon one of these fine autumn days to revise any part 
of our stock of historical knowledge on the strength of some 
hitherto ignored document, on the authority of some scholar 
or other. We may be called upon to believe that Alfred was 
never defeated by the Danes, and that he had no connection 
whatsoever with the founding of the British Navy. It would 
be useless, however, to invite us to believe that he was a 
bad king, hated by his subjects. The chorus of the choirs of 
our forefathers, speaking with undiminished vigour through 
the gramaphone we call tradition, will be raised to give the 
lie to the hypothesis, for documents may come and documents 
may go, but tradition goes on for ever. 

One of the credentials of traditions is the integrity of their 
origin. Unlike rumours, whose origin is often of set purpose, 
and generally malicious (witness the Warming-Pan rumour 
of 1688), and which after being a nine-days’ wonder die 
down for want of the credence of honest men, traditions are 
of innocent and, as it were, subconscious extraction, and their 
growth is gradual and steady, gathering volume with time. 
Men repeat them, not because they have an axe to grind, but 
almost casually, and at the same time inevitably, in the course 
of conversation round the domestic hearth. As they grow 
they collect unavoidable and excusable additions. Such acci- 
dents, however, do not hinder their progress, because they 
are based on honest conviction, and generally (not that that 
matters, you understand) contain a nucleus of truth without 
which they would not have been able to survive. The cakes 
were not burnt, and the king was not cuffed, but some one 
or more similar incidents revealing the simplicity and gener- 
osity of King Alfred were no doubt the original source of the 
story which has been handed down. In this naive and very 
natural manner we are enabled to know what our forefathers 
really thought—not what some historical or other personage 
wants us to think that they thought. “And very nice too!” 

Too, we should be grateful that such traditions have pre- 
served for us just the exquisitely intimate details formal 
history has no time to dwell upon. They help to make our 
forefathers flesh and blood like ourselves, and not the wax- 
work figures of the excellent Madame Tussaud. It is for 
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this reason that an authority on education has laid it down as 
an axiom in the teaching of history that a small child shall 
have a big book—big enough to hold all the old, dear stories. 
And, fortunately, some of us grown-ups are children still, 
and I imagine that if some iconoclastic Minister of Educa- 
tion were to order the wholesale expunging of traditions from 
our text-books, we should all discover that there were some 
we could ill bear to part with. Clovis at the Passion Play 
starting up and crying in anger, “ Why was I not there with 
my Franks?” ; the common soldier breaking his spear to make 
a cross for Jeanne; these—and how many others—could we 
spare? 

Traditions represent the verdict of the Majority. Docu- 
ments in general are the Minority Reports of history.! It 
it no wonder that they so often contradict each other, and 
that their conflict is at times so acute as to produce in the 
student paralysis of the will to believe. The fact with re- 
gard to historical documents is briefly this: That on the 
strength of them we shall not be able to pronounce a formal 
verdict on any subject unless we have first had access to every 
document dealing with that subject; and that we cannot pos- 
sibly tell when we have reached the limit of documentary 
evidence. To take a striking concrete example: On the 
strength of a very large bulk of written testimony, examined 
and endorsed by Carlyle and others, it has been widely be- 
lieved that one of the fundamental causes of the French 
Revolution was the grinding poverty of the French peasant. 
By a startling paradox, however, De Tocqueville has asserted 
that on the contrary the French peasant revolted not because 
he was worse off than the peasants of other countries, but 
because he alone had been able to rise from the slough of 
poverty, and that his success, far from satisfying him, only 
served to excite his aspirations. Recent research among re- 
cords of a kind which are least likely to be misleading, has 
confirmed this opinion. It is to be seen from the State regis- 
ters of land-ownership that before the Revolution nearly one- 
third of the soil in France had been bought and was held 
by peasant proprietors. We thought we had thoroughly sifted 
this matter of the French Revolution, and got to the bottom 
of it. Not at all, says M. Louis Madelin, we are only “on the 
brink of discovery”! 


' Documents, for the purpose of this article, include every kind of written 
testimony, including letters, bearing on the facts of history. 
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“We laugh,” says M. Jusserand, in the preface to his 
Literary History of the English People, “we laugh at the 
simplicity of honest Robertson who, in 1769, was wondering 
at the superabundance of historical documents accessible in 
his time; the day is not far distant when we shall be laughed 
at in the same way for our simplicity... Maybe. Our stock 
of documents will undergo a fluctuating rate of exchange. 
Our traditions will, however, remain “hard.’’” They may be 
wrong, but they will still be right. The attacks of the learned 
may leave them nothing but their eyes to weep with, but 
through those eyes we shall still have a picture of the old 
world and his wife, seen by the man in the street. With re- 
gard, too, to their material accuracy, although one cannot 
repeat too often that it does not matter a brass farthing, it 
is really remarkable how again and again they stand the test— 
and we shall expect this, for, although a wit has asserted that 
all proverbial sayings are based on profound fallacies, there 
is one which is literally true and, incidentally, justifies the 
others—there is no smoke without fire. So Mr. Chesterton 
notes how “modern excavators with modern spades”’ have 
found at Crete remains of a labyrinth like that found in the 
Minatour story. Curious physiological light, too, has been 
thrown by a well-authenticated letter among the Hatfield 
MSS. on the title of Virgin Queen given not only by her 
courtiers, but also by her people at large, to a sovereign whose 
liberties with Leicester and others are not to be denied. It 
is safest, therefore, for the most superior historians to refrain 
from throwing too much cold water on traditions. “ It would 
be unwise,” says Mr. Chesterton, in his happiest manner, “ to 
accept literally the tale that St. Helena was not only a native 
of Colchester but was a daughter of Ole King Cole. But it 
would not be very unwise; not so unwise as some things that 
are deduced from documents. The natives of Colchester cer- 
tainly did honour to St. Helena, and might have had a king 
named Cole. According to the more serious story the saint's 
father was an inn-keeper; and the only recorded action of 
Cole is well within the resources of that calling. It would 
not be nearly so unwise as to deduce from the written word, as 
some critic of the future may do, that the natives of Colchester 
were oysters.” 

Few of us have access to a large-number of historical docu- 
ments. We are obliged, therefore, to accept their authenticity 
on second hand information. It behoves us, therefore, before 
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accepting the authority of the historian, to find out what man- 
ner of man he is, and to submit him to two invariable tests— 
for in order to be worthy of our attention he must be, in the 
first place, honest; and, in the second place, well-informed. 
Even then we must be on our guard, for the most fair-minded 
historian may be occasionally subject to prejudices which 
blind him, and cause him to fall short of the high standard 
to which Acton exhorted the contributors to the Cambridge 
Modern History to aim. “Contributors will understand that 
we are established, not under the Meridian of Greenwich, 
but in Long. 30 W.°; that our Waterloo must be one that 
satisfies French and English, Germans and Dutch alike; that 
nobody can tell without examining the list of authors where 
the Bishop of Oxford laid down the pen, and whether Fair- 
bairn or Gasquet, Liebermann or Harrison took it up.” 

The warning is more than justified when we consider that 
an honourable and able historian like Froude allowed himself 
to be so blinded by prejudice as to insist dogmatically on the 
authenticity of all the Casket Letters, showing in their regard 
a want of critical faculty which almost resembles the attitude 
of the Dear Old Lady who knows that the paving-stones of 
conventual court-yards conceal scores of tiny human skeletons 
because she has seen it in print| Alphonse Daudet has given 
us in Z’/mmortel the picture of the Academician Astier-Réhu, 
whom the rogue Albin Fage has induced to stake his reputa- 
tion on the authenticity of the so-called Mesnil-Case collec- 
tion of forgeries. The great scholar, convinced too late of 
his criminal credulity, commits suicide. His crime is that he 
has not used ordinary precautions against deception. “II 
faut avertir nos jeunes historiens,” as M. Hanotaux points 
out, “a la fois de la necessité inéluctable du document, et 
d’ autre part, du danger qu’ il présente.” 

The danger falls under several heads. A document may be 
a simple forgery, like the Glasgow letter among the Casket 
Letters; it may be a deliberately corrupted edition of a 
genuine original, as three others of those letters are believed 
by most impartial historians to be; it may be technically 
genuine but actually false, because, like many of the Reports 
of Cromwell’s Visitors to the English Monasteries it is a wilful 
distortion of the truth; or it may be the testimony of an honest 
person whose information is insufficient. In this last class 


' Lectures on Modern History by Lord Acton: edited by J. N. Figgisand R. V. 
Laurence (Appendix I.). London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1906. 
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may be placed some of the Dispatches of the Venetian 
Ambassadors of which such abundant use is made by Froude 
and others. Shrewd as they were, they were often wide of 
the mark for a reason pointed out by Burckhardt, viz., that 
the Venetians, wrapped up as they had been for so many 
centuries in their domestic affairs, and turning their eyes 
rather to the East than to the West, were the outsiders of 
Europe, so that when at last, and to their cost, they decided 
to place their pawns on the European chess-board they 
often made false moves for want of knowledge of certain 
elementary facts which were tacitly understood by their 
opponents. 

Another point must be borne in mind by one who has to 
examine the testimony of eye-witnesses, however intelligent 
and well-meaning. In his recently published Zégendes, Pro- 
phéties, et Superstitions de la Guerre, M. Albert Dauzat re- 
lates how, at a scientific conference, the president, by 
previous arrangement with other members, sprung a quarrel 
between two of their colleagues, and requested all those pre- 
sent (psychologists, jurists, and doctors, all of them) to write 
a report of what happened under the pretext of obtaining 
legal evidence. One report alone contained less than twenty 
per cent of errors; thirteen had more than fifty per cent of 
errors; and thirty-four had invented between ten and fifteen 
per cent of the details. This is damaging evidence against 
the testimony of the individual ; but traditions are not affected 
by it, for tradition is not the sum total of the evidence of 
a number of individuals; it is the greatest common factor. 
It is the custom in some examinations to submit the candi- 
date’s work to the judgment of two examiners. Each records 
the number of marks to which he considers the candidate is 
entitled, and the number of marks finally awarded is half-way 
between the two estimates. By a somewhat similar, if un- 
conscious, process of selection and discrimination the expres- 
sion of many individual minds is placed in the melting-pot 
of time. From it, after many days, an essence is extracted, 
and this crystallized result takes the form of tradition. Take 
an imaginary instance, which we will base on certain actual 
newspaper reports: 

On the occasion of the first meeting of the Peace Con- 
ference at Versailles a certain statesman was mentioned in 
four London newspaper reports as having arrived on the scene 
looking— 
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(1) gay and debonair; 
(2) grave and worried; 
(3) bored and indifferent ; 
(4) intensely alert. 


Obviously all these facts cannot be correct, since they are 
mutually exclusive. The point is not extremely important, 
but suppose that it was. If we were to consult other eye- 
witnesses we could not be sure of exhausting their numbers, 
or that their testimony would be any more reliable than that 
of the reporters we have quoted. If, however, in years to 
come we should come across the persistent belief that on that 
morning that statesman was seen wandering and wailing 
wildly in the more secluded alleys of the Bois, or giving way 
to grief in the Café de la Paix, we could be fairly sure that 
though the actual details were most probably of the dex 
trovato description, it was a fact that the statesman’s melan- 
choly was sufficiently marked as to have made a distinct im- 
pression on the minds of a large number of people. 
Traditions are, as a matter of fact, then, based on a certain 
amount of material truth. Not that it matters in the very 
least, as we said before. That is the beauty of them. They 
are like a certain Church Establishment that is ever trying to 
reconcile incompatibles. You have your cake, and eat it too! 


EDITH COWELL. 








SOME PEDDINGTON PEOPLE. VII. 
AMONG THE VIOLETS. 


T was one of those warm, witching afternoons in late 

I April, when winter seems so far, and summer, often 

deceptively, so near; the time between the primroses 

and lilacs, when country lanes and gardens are sweet with 
the breath of violets. 

There was a big clump of them in the flower-patch under 
Sarah Jones’s parlour window, and Father Antony Healy, 
scanning the news in Sarah’s roomy old chair, but nodding 
at intervals behind the pages, was agreeably aware of their 
nearness. He loved the scent of violets in the spring sun- 
shine. He loved, too, the little flower’s character of brave 
hardihood and undaunted meekness, and its colour, which 
reminded him of the eyes of Moira McCrae, that perhaps most 
poignantly remembered of all his spiritual children. 

Somehow, as he strained his old eyes, which would keep 
shutting, over all those vexing questions the world outside 
Over Streddon was quarrelling about, the thought of Moira 
and her tragic departure from Ballysheena was persistently 
uppermost. What was it made the hot premature sunshine 
so laden with reminiscence to-day? 

This morning Sarah Jones had asked “ your Rev’rence ”— 
Sarah prided herself on the correctness of that address for 
a “Roman” clergy—“if you was a-goin’ out, just to pop 
into Marshlands and tell Miss Jessica, if so be she could see 
her way to it, as the new scullery tap do want another washer ; 
for this yer new tap, though better in some ways than old 
pump——” 

His Reverence feared he had cut Sarah Jones not quite 
graciously short. That hasty tongue of his was even yet not 
fully bridled; truly an unruly member, as St. James so 
pointedly remarked. 

He had carried out his commission, however, on his way 
back from visiting one of his scattered charges, and the 
quarter of an hour’s rest at beautiful, gabled old Marshlands, 
and the chat with its mistress had been a real refreshment., 
Miss Jessica Marsh, Sarah’s indulgent landlady, he had found 
in her garden, the envy of all neighbouring landowners; but 
she had insisted on his coming into the cool oak parlour and 
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brought him a glass of home-brewed lemonade with her own 
welcoming little hands. Miss Jessica was not in her very 
first youth, but her hands were young still, and her eyes, and 
the smile that so readily lighted them. Yet, as she had risen 
from her weeding-mat, was it—his own old eyes were 
treacherous—was it?—-Father Antony could almost have 
hazarded there was something glistening, not the sunshine, 
in those vivid, quickly smiling eyes. The picture flitted across 
his dozing consciousness now, mixed up with strikes and wars 
and other far less pleasant things, and: “Um! Ah! Yes; 
poor thing!” soliloquised Father Antony out loud to the 
newspaper. Such inanimate objects were often the recipients 
of his highly concentrated confidence, possessing, as they do, 
the advantage of assumed sympathy and a powerlessness to 
contradict. 

Miss Jessica and her hospitable kindness, and her intelli- 
gent, friendly words had contributed among many other 
circumstances, to make the old priest “at home” in 
Over Streddon. He found, indeed, many points of re- 
semblance between the Ballysheena of his youth and the 
English village in which in his mature age he found himself 
so strangely located. The grey stone cottages with their 
brown thatches; the low, unmortared stone walls; the little, 
lazy wicket-gates hanging open on their rusty hinges; the 
sweet, gay confusion within—all these were features of 
his own Donegal village. Even the rich, though sometimes 
inopportune abundance of Sarah Jones’s speech he could easily 
have paralleled among her Celtic sisters across the Channel. 

Over Streddon’s municipal affairs were managed from the 
neighbouring village-town of Peddington, and its Local Board 
had been exercised in its mind with regard to the housing of 
the appointed priest when the Belgian refugees overflowed 
even to the remote hamlets of Somerset. Somebody sug- 
gested that Mrs. Jones at the Post Office shop had a bed- 
room and parlour she sometimes let, but under these unusual 
circumstances. . . The Council cleared its throat, and 
each member sought interrogatively the eye of his neighbour. 
But it was decided to put it to the widow Jones. And what 
were “ circumstances ” to Sarah if the chance of doing a kind- 
ness demanded their obliteration? 

The old gentleman ‘ad to be ‘oused somewhere, she sup- 
posed, and religions was much of a muchness, so far’s she 
could see, and Romans no worse than any other. Her uncle, 
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Evan Davies, over to Cardiff, who’d knowed a priest, used 
to say as they was sometimes better, and there wasn’t no de- 
ceivin’ Evan Davies. Yes, sure, the priest could have her 
parlour if he were minded. What was a bit o’ time more 
or less? She liked to make folks comfortable. . . . 

Sarah turned the handle of the parlour door this hot April 
afternoon about 4.30 and peeped discreetly inside. Father 
Antony dozed peacefully in his chair, the quarrelsome news- 
paper spread out on his knees. 

“Wore hisself out, poor old chap! That’s what he’ve a- 
done; wore hisself reg’lar out, toilin’ over all them fields. 
Wish I ’adn’t bothered him over th’old tap, but a chance’s 
a chance, and Miss Jessica, bless ’er! do always like to see 
to repairs to once. A cup o’ good tea, that’s what he shall 
have, soon’s ever he do wake, and there’s that sup o’ cream 
from Marshlands. Yes; a cup o’ fresh tea, ‘ot-en-strong, 
like he do like it.” 

This benevolent intention, however, as originally planned, 
Sarah was prevented from carrying out. For at 4.35 there 
walked into the Post Office shop a tall British officer, who 
inquired if Father Healy lived there. And Sarah, mindful 
of the unfilled intention, had unwillingly though smilingly 
to admit he did. The truth seemed the only safe course, 
otherwise she would cheerfully have adventured a lie. There 
was nothing for it but to wake his Rev’rence. Having per- 
formed the ceremony tactfully, she closed the door on her 
lodger and his visitor, and retiring to her official and com- 
mercial duties, filled her inward eye with pleasurably exciting 
speculation. 

Father Antony sat up and re-grasped his paper, conscious 
of several well-defined regrets. He wished he had not at 
the moment been caught napping, that his mind felt clearer, 
or that his visitor’s entrance had been delayed just long 
enough for Sarah’s justly appreciated cup of tea to have 
cleared it. For something told him that behind the bronzed 
face and frank British eyes confronting him, might be ques- 
tions needing clearness of vision and acuteness of mind. But 
it was not the first time he had been called on to exercise these 
in an emergency. 

“I must apologize, sir, for intruding,” said the stranger, 
hesitantly, “but do you happen to be Father Antony Healy, 
of Ballysheena, Donegal?” 

“TI am, or was very long ago,” said Father Antony, rising 
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with his air of old-fashioned courtesy. “No apology, sir, 
I assure you. What can I do for you?” 

The soldier, taking the proffered chair, sat silent, turning 
a military cap in his hands. Words did not fly to his aid 
with that readiness they extended to Sarah Jones. 

Father Antony, his fingers interlocked, his arms on the 
arms of the old chair, felt his mind clearing, and came to 
some rapid conclusions. Here, he suspected, was a case, 
though not of his flock, which would involve confession, of a 
sort, perhaps of several sorts. His eyes, sad, twinkling Irish 
eyes, under their once fiercely black now white overhanging 
brows, surveyed the figure before him. 

The stranger’s hair was touched with grey on the temples 
and tended to a coming baldness on the crown. The brown 
hands twisting the soldier’s cap were shapely and muscular, 
the shoulders well-set and broad. The build of the man 
suggested physical strength and a certain refinement, and 
nothing suggested moral weakness. At last, despairing ap- 
parently of words, he drew from a pocket and handed to the 
priest a small wrapped packet. 

“IT promised,” he said, “if ever I could find Father Healy 
of Ballysheena, Donegal, to give him this with my own hands. 
But I little thought, sir,” he added, with a smile that lit up 
the grey eyes and made his rather plain face suddenly attrac- 
tive, “to find you here in my native county. War makes strange 
happenings possible. I left England twenty-five years ago 
and joined up from America. I thought I’d like to see the 
old country again and am spending a short leave here. I 
only arrived last night in Over Streddon where nobody as yet 
has recognized me. My own people have left our village. 
Twenty-five years can make so many changes. That,” he 
indicated the package, “was given me in New York by 
by a dying woman.” 

The priest held in his hands a small blue rosary of the kind 
it was his custom to give to his Confirmation candidates; to 
each of the boys he gave a brown and to the little maids a 
blue rosary, with words he hoped might sometimes be remem- 
bered, even if the beads, as frequently happened, got lost. 
Sometimes, in ways surprising, he chanced upon both again. 
He held the frail, still unbroken fragment in his old hands, 
lost for the moment in thought. Some subtle sense told him 
that he also held the key to those persistent recollections 
which all day had haunted him. 
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“Had you, sir, any message with this? These beads are 
very common among my Irish folk. I may even have seen 
this particular rosary before.” 

The soldier on his part seemed also lost in thought. After 
a pause of several seconds he said: 

‘““ The—dying woman I mentioned, when she gave that into 
my hands, and made me promise, if possible, to find you, 
sir, asked me to say: ‘From Moira.’ She was very near death 
and could not say much. She died that night. She seemed 
to think you would understand.” 

The old priest stirred in his chair, but a long life and much 
experience had taught him that the arm of coincidence is a 
very long arm, and he jumped to conclusions less readily than 
in his very ready-to-jump youth. 

‘Moira, too,” he said, “ is a common enough name in my 
native village. There was, however, one Moira whom Bally- 
sheena remembers I doubt not to this day. She left it under 
somewhat unusual circumstances. . . . And the other name 
of the sender of the rosary? You are not, perhaps, at liberty 
to divulge that?”’ 

A smile, transient and sad, flitted across the soldier’s lips. 

““She had had many names,” he said. 

The old priest’s face betrayed no surprise, but he leaned 
forward in his chair with a certain intentness. 

“Tt was a name,” the soldier added, “ which all New York 
knew well—that of a famous singer.” 

Then, indeed, Father Antony started, but the soldier, whose 
eyes were not seeing his immediate surroundings, noticed 
nothing and continued: 

“But would you, sir, tell me a little of this Moira who, you 
say, left your village under unusual circumstances.” 

Father Antony paused before replying. Strange it was 
that he should be thus called upon to speak to a stranger of 
that of which thought had been so full to-day. 

‘“‘Ballysheena, you must know,” he said, “is a tiny coast 
village among the mountains of Donegal. Except for its 
background of mountains this little Streddon might be just 
such another. Ballysheena, however, is more remote, and its 
people mostly fisher-folk. Moira was a fisherman’s child of 
the better class, her father owned a boat; the mother died 
when she was still a babe. There were many beautiful child- 
ren in our village, but Moira McCrae was the loveliest of them 
all. I have never seen a lovelier. Knowing how greatly 
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she needed it, I made her among my charges a special care, 
and indeed one could not but care for a child so winsome. 
Naturally all the lads fell in love with her, and there were 
many stormy scenes and not infrequently broken heads among 
the chosen or rejected lovers. She treated them mostly with 
regal indifference, but I believe honest Tim O’Hagan, for 
his very honesty and faithfulness, came nearest to touching 
her heart. At any rate, no other maiden had a chance of 
reaching Tim’s. . . . One summer what was for Ballysheena 
a great event happened. A musical company of a sort superior 
to those which came from time to time visited us. The 
director of the company was an Italian, of real musical talent 
and considerable perception. He spoke English quite well. 
I had some conversation with him. Like many of his country- 
men he was charming in manner and very handsome. He 
put up at the McCrae’s cottage and I did not wholly trust him. 
Moira was then just seventeen.’ She had, in addition to her 
beauty, a quite exquisite voice. I myself, loving music and 
having studied it a little, had done what I could, perhaps un- 
wisely, certainly unfortunately, to develop the child’s gift. 
She sang divinely. The company stayed but a short time, 
but the Italian came back—more than once. He found our 
poor little village attractive that summer. . . .. One night 
in the following September Tim O’Hagan thundered at my 
door and was inside almost before my old housekeeper could 
open it. I shall never forget the poor distraught lad’s face. 
Murder was on his lips, and, I fear, had the chance then come 
to him, which God be thanked it did not, within his possibili- 
ties. He was mad with rage and grief. Moira was gone.” 
Ballysheena never saw her again. . . . All to-day, most 
strangely as it seemed to me, but I know now tha: it 
was because you, sir, were coming to me—these mental pro- 
cesses have their underlying spiritual causes—that rustic 
tragedy, none the less tragic if, alas! so common, has haunted 
me. So much seemed to remind me of our poor lost girl... . 
You say you knew our Moira, for that it was she who sent the 
rosary I do not doubt—that she became a famous singer?”’ 

“I knew her well. It was as a famous singer I first saw 
her. Afterwards, I came to know her more intimately. 
Afterwards .. .” 

The soldier rose from his chair, and, seemingly half in a 
dream, crossed to the open casement window, where he stood, 
his hands behind him, gazing down the village street. 
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“I can smell violets,” he said irrelevantly. “ Streddon 
was always famous for its violets. . . I remember. . . It 
all looks just the same—after twenty-five years.” 

Then, resuming his seat as though no interruption had 
broken his narrative, “‘She was a famous singer,” he said. 
“Most lovely. And,’ he added slowly, “most unhappy.” 

The old priest waited. It was not for him to ask questions, 
but that questions might lead to surprising answers, that he 
well divined. 

Suddenly the soldier raised his head to meet full a keen, 
kind, questioning glance. 

“‘ She was my wife,” he said. 

“Ah!” escaped from the priest. “And you loved her?” 

“No; I imagined I was madly in love with her. I came 
to see that is not the same thing. I was sore-hearted myself 
—and angry. Her beauty and her voice dazzled me. I knew, 
too, she was unhappy. She was not faithful—to herself or 
me. I told you that even when first I met her she had had 
many names. Divorce is easy in New York. But she sent 
for me at the end. . . . She was, as you say, most lovely. 
. ‘She was most unhappy. And—she is dead. . 
Sir,” added the soldier, breaking the silence which filled the 
little sunny room, “ do women—good women—ever after long 
years remember and—forgive?”’ 

“They do,” said the priest. “‘ Not many, perhaps. Love 
and faithfulness are rare gifts of grace, though not so rare 
as we sometimes suppose. They do remember—and love; 
good women.” 

The soldier seemed to weigh the kind and simple words. 
He looked at the old man out of his shy, honest eyes, and the 
half-sad, half-whimsical smile flitted across his lips again. 

“There’s a woman,” he said, “she’s living here still in the 
beautiful old home of my boyhood’s memory. I'd give all 
I have—and I’m not the poor man she loved—and ask no 
questions, if I could hear her say again she loved me. . . . 
She had promised to marry me—we had a foolish quarrel over 
—it seems so foolish—jealousy is always so foolish. We 
actually quarrelled— how could we? — over a bunch of 
violets! I was jealous. From the time we were boy and 
girl together I was always jealous of Jessica. A slow-witted 
fool of a fellow I was, and she all fire and delight and quick- 
ness. How I loved those things in her! How I loved her! 
But our silly quarrel became a serious misunderstanding— 
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I’m sure I don’t know why I am telling you all this, sir—cer- 
tainly I never meant to. She was too proud to explain, and 
I could not bring myself to ask her forgiveness. I don’t 
know now the actual facts, but I shouldn’t ask a question. I 
don’t now care a straw about facts. I care only about—her. 
Perhaps even Do you know Marshlands, sir? It is a 
lovely old place. Our people fought on opposite sides in the 
Civil Wars, and,” he added, deprecatingly, with his slow 
smile, “my people were the Cavaliers! Do you chance ever 
to have been inside the old house, sir?” 

Father Antony smiled. Here indeed was a strange last link 
in a strangely-welded chain. The long arm of coincidence 
had reached a limit, and pointed once again to the Providence 
of God. 

“I was there only this morning,” he said. “Your little 
lady talked to me. I know her, I may almost say, well. She 
is one of those one seems to know atonce. I found her pulling 
up the weeds from her famous violet-bed, and as she looked 
up at me, I fancied—but it may have been the sunlight—I 
fancied there were tears in her eyes.” 

Still he held in his hands the little blue rosary. He looked 
at it for a long second silently, and, silently, his lips moved. 
Then, handing the beads to the soldier: 

“Give her these,” he said, “from me. She is not of my 
flock, and I daresay has never handled a rosary before. But 
I think it may speak to her pitifully of another woman, and 
of—forgiveness. Say old Father Antony sent it to her. I 
think, as Moira thought, she will understand. She is a rare 
lover of flowers, as you so well will remember. Perhaps, if 
you went to her now, you would find her again among the 
violets. . . .” 

On leaving the old priest, Tom Devonport strode down the 
village street, making straight for Marshlands. Round the 
remembered corner with the big walnut tree over-topping the 
low brown wall, through the wide gate, which swung to behind 
him with a click, into the garden. 

She was there, a watering can beside her, for the day had 
been hot enough to necessitate evening watering. She turned 
at the click of the gate and stood startled, shading her eyes. 
The westering sunbeams fell about her, touching her still 
bright hair. 

How little she was! How dearly just the same! How 
dear ! 
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He strode towards her, his brown hands outstretched, the 
great question in his troubled eyes. 

But there was none in hers. 

** Jessica!” 

She put her hands in his outstretched ones like a child. 

“Tom!” Her voice broke utterly. “Oh, Tom!” 

He gathered her in his arms. 


EPILOGUE TO THE PEDDINGTON SERIES. 


DEAR, sleepy, ancient Peddington! Half village, half tiny town. 
Its very name suggests its character. To estimate its true inward- 
ness one needs to fling over itself and its people, some of whom 
match its name, a ray of that tender light of the Ideal which will 
sometimes, on a grey and cloudy day, suddenly illuminate one of 
its low boundary walls, mossy and lichened; flashing the gold 
from the green, revealing in all their loveliness the little ferns 
clustering between the unmortared blocks of rich yellow-brown 
stone. That is the light in which to take a snapshot of 
Peddington. 

Mellow—brown and grey, green and gold—an atmosphere 
steeped in rurality. Grey sheep and lambs under the grey- 
trunked apple trees; brown cattle in the lush green pastures; 
delicately - plumaged little birds flitting in and out of the 
exuberant hedgerows—these all contribute their note to the har- 
mony of field and fold; and purling brooks pursuing their hidden 
way along green overhung bypaths add their own quiet under- 
current of song. 

A deep peace breathes from its purple brown furrows or sun- 
caressed corn; and dwells perpetually in the dreamful fringes 
of blue encircling hills. In its poverty, and Peddington is mostly, 
poor nowadays, it is, unconsciously, to itself perhaps, passing 
rich, 

Yet Peddington was not always poor. Time «was doubtless 
when from opulent manors, stately relics of wich still beautify. 
its neighbourhood, lords and ladies rode forth hawks on wrist; 
or jolly yeomen from free-held hospitable farms galloped after 
the hounds; all untroubled by the problems pressing ¥Ye,acutely 
on the landowners of these our time-burdened: modérg, days. 

Peddington is not gay to-day. Something has, depajted, leav- 
ing behind a sense of desolation. Surely it.can“h@rdly be the 
loss of material wealth alone which produces th impression of 
sorrowful silence which sometimes seems to cover ‘the tiny town- 
ship like a pall. 
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. . Over all, the place and the people, broods the old 
church tower—“ steadfast, stately and grey.” From among its 
ancient trees, fir and cypress and yew, guarding its ancient graves, 
still it dominates the time-worn house-roofs clustering round its 
base. Is it listening, the lordly old tower, through its wonder- 
ful lace-work windows, to the echoes of songs long silenced? 
Or, from the dim aisles of a beckoning future, does it catch the 
far-off pealing of resurrection bells? 


Far away from London Town 

Lies the town of Peddington, 

Green and gold, and grey and brown, 
Old Peddington. 

True, she does not keep the pace, 

Peddington could never race, 

Yet she has an old-world grace, 
Peddington. 


On the hill-top like a crown, 

Like the crown of Peddington, 

Stands the old church looking down 
On Peddington. 

Dreaming of a vanished day, 

Seems that ancient belfry grey, 

When you oftener came to pray, 
Peddington. 


From its time-worn stones so stout, 
Quarried near to Peddington, 
Tiny ferns peep in and out, 
Dear Peddington ! 
Brown and mossy, lichened, old, 
Redolent of field and fold, 
How the sunbeams find the gold, 
Peddington! 


Dark against the winter sky, 
Stand the yews of Peddington. 
Hark! The stars are singing high 
Midnight Mass for Peddington. 
Hush! A sweet angelic story— 
*Tis the Lord all stripped of glory, 
Just a Baby come to lie 
Once again in Peddington. 


MARY SAMUEL DANIEL. 
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THE VENERABLE PHILIP HOWARD, 
EARL OF ARUNDEL 


HIS Venerable Martyr was not long ago one of the 

! most obscure of all our religious heroes, but latterly 

he has grown wonderfully in public esteem, and it is 

possible that he may in the future become one of the most 
admired and respected. According to the full analysis of the 
Martyr-catalogues published by the Catholic Record Society 
in 1908, he was only mentioned by one contemporary 
catalogue, and was passed over even by Bishop Challoner. 
But the silence of the catalogues does not necessarily imply 
that the martyr had little or no repute for constancy among 
English Catholics. Over ninety per cent of the Martyr- 
catalogues (including Bishop Challoner’s) are professedly and 
often exclusively concerned with “ missionary priests,” and 
do not notice others except accidentally or in passing. What 
the silence did show was, that evidence in early days was 
extremely deficient. This lack of knowledge went on till 
1858 when the then Duke of Norfolk published the manuscript 
life, which had been preserved in the Howard family. This 
at once made the Earl one of the better known and more 
popular of our very numerous martyrs. Now the Catholic 
Record Society has printed a whole volume about him, which 
gives us details more abundant and more detailed than we 
possess for any other of our religious heroes, except perhaps 
for five or six. There are some two score of his letters and 
papers (with others from his father, his wife, his tutor, and 
his friends), also his will, his accounts, his inscriptions, with a 
detailed catalogue of his poems. We have also the full texts 
of his examinations, the evidence for and against him, the 
indictment in its original form, his trial in four long and three 
short recensions, with the itinerary of his life, and several 
contemporary portraits. We may now well hope that a com- 
prehensive, thoughtful life-study will not be indefinitely post- 
poned. Still as this must be a work of time, the present 
writer, being postulator for the martyrs, naturally desires to 


1 Catholic Record Society, Vol. XXI., 1919, The Venerable Philip Howard, Earl 
of Arundel, Four Portraits, &c. Pp, xvi. 447. 
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deal at once with one or two of the problems which have now 
come up. In the Record publication it was necessary to print 
impartially the evidence against the martyr with that to his 
credit; and the former was by far the more bulky, and could 
not in such surroundings be interrupted with a defence, nor 
even with a studied statement of the facts in the martyr’s 
favour. Nevertheless, such a statement should be provided 
somewhere, and this is what will now be attempted. 

For the essential points of the martyr’s cause as a whole, 
it will be sufficient to quote from the Introduction. 


He was born to the highest hereditary dignity in the land after 
the crown, and brought up by official tutors. He was be-fathered 
by the then all-powerful Lord Burghley, honoured by his Uni- 
versity, and launched with distinction on his career at Court. 
Then the clouds begin to gather and the sky grows dark. He 
was confined to his house on suspicion, and only freed after long 
restraint and with grave warnings. Next year he was imprisoned 
in the Tower, the next condemned to crushing fines by the Star- 
Chamber. After this came the appalling death sentence at West- 
minster Hall, and under this threat he pines and dies a martyr’s 
death in his cell in the Tower at the early age of thirty-eight. 
The origin and explanation of all these misfortunes is that he had 
turned Catholic, and was, after Queen Mary, the highest repre- 
sentative of that faith in England. 


Putting aside for the present the many lights which the 
new papers throw on the above story, we may turn at once to 
the strongest piece of adverse evidence, ‘‘ The Discourse” of 
Sir William Waad on the Earl’s case, now for the first time 
printed from the Yelverton Manuscripts. As Waad was 
secretary to the Star Chamber commission which prepared 
the trial, there is no doubt that he knew more than any one 
of what went on behind the scenes. But far indeed was he 
from consciously letting us know anything but the official 
story, which he in fact put together. A laborious pains- 
taking man, who had risen on the ruins of the old order, and 
whose ambition it was to glorify the ruling autocrats at the 
expense of their victims, whether they were Protestants like 
Raleigh, or Catholics like Philip Howard or Henry Garnet. 
Here he is describing his own successes in incriminating the 
Earl, and one must confess that he plied his ignoble trade 
more cleverly and effectively than Berden or Popham, or any 
of the despicable crew of spies and lawyers who, for a price, 
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produced false evidence ad libitum. Waad’s “ Discourse” is 
more subtle, more seemly than any other indictment, and it 
cunningly seeks to support itself by playing with national 
sentiment. Moreover the contemporary documents to set 
against it are but few, and we must rely sometimes on criti- 
cism. Criticism, however, often fails to commend itself to 
every mind in the same light. 

The point on which Waad’s “‘ Discourse” turns is the con- 
fession which he elicited from the extremely nervous and 
shifty old Queen Mary priest, William Bennet. If that 
confession is as fully reliable as Waad maintains, then the 
Earl’s consistency cannot be defended; and however clear 
his other virtues, his loyalty is obscured. On the other hand, 
if Waad was dishonest or violent, or if Bennet was capable 
of acting a collusive part, then his confession loses its 
cogency, the “ Discourse” will tell not for but against Waad, 
and the Earl’s defence must be fully accepted. 

Of Bennet’s previous history we know very little, but he 
was clearly not a hero. He had once incurred the ecclesi- 
astical punishment of ‘‘suspension” for conforming to the new 
religion ; and we hear that through him Mr. Richard Randolf 
and others were brought into great trouble. Moreover, Waad 
has preserved a letter by Bennet himself, which by itself 
proves him to have been capable of extremely despicable 
treachery, as we shall soon see. A partial excuse for him was 
his very great nervousness, which amounted almost to a 
mania. The Earl and Sir Thomas Gerard would not tell him 
about the dangers they feared at the Armada crisis lest he 
should be altogether unmanned. He used to say Mass for 
them in the Tower, and they feared he might break down 
altogether. There is in this a curious parallel between Bennet 
and Anthony Tyrrell, also a priest and also quite dominated 
by the fear of torture when in the persecutors’ hands. He 
also charged the Earl most injuriously; but on escaping from 
his persecutors, he made an ample retractation (now printed 
from Hatfield House). For both the now familiar plea of 
“nerves” or “‘ shell shock,” may and should be allowed. At 
the same time one must notice that this plea is fatal to con- 
sidering their evidence as good. Mania warps the mind. 

What happened in Bennet’s case was this. Having found 
the old man tripping in some smaller matter, Waad scared 
him with threats of the rack, then, taking an opposite line re- 
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assured him with “fair speeches and promises.” Then with 
another change, bade him confess whether he were not privy 
to the Earl’s written requests for prayers “‘ for the good success 
of the Spanish Fleet.” At this “the Earl’s chaplain” des- 
scribed himself as “stroken in a maze and astonishment,” 
whilst Waad adds that he ‘fell to tears and entreaty.” 

During this pause we may well remind ourselves of certain 
orders here printed, which had been lately issued by the 
Government tO examiners in Waad’s position. ‘‘My Lord 
{here it would be Mr. Bennet] is to be borne in hand that 
they [the other prisoners] have confessed what is likely, 
probable.” Thus the Government examiners were plainly 
ordered to impose dishonestly on their examinees: deceiving 
them into thinking that the secrets, about which information 
is asked, were already known from other prisoners. The 
words “prayers for the Spanish Fleet” were probably an 
instance of such dishonesty. The Government knew that 
prayers had been said for ‘‘the Catholic Cause,” and the 
probability is that Waad here substituted ‘“ Fleet” for 
“Cause,” in order to trick Bennet into making a damaging 
confession. And however this may be, he was plainly im- 
posing on a moral weakling, in order to wrest from him an 
admission, which would be fatal to a man against whom no 
harm was known. This was plainly repugnant to the pro- 
cedure of honourable justice. 

When Bennet recovered his speech he seems to have been 
attentive to nothing but self-defence. He denied all know- 
ledge of the Earl’s written requests for prayers. On the other 
hand he tried to placate Waad by admitting that the Earl 
had at the time of the Armada spoken about such prayers, 
and had asked to have a votive Mass of the Holy Ghost said 
for that intention. But he, Bennet, had moved an amend- 
ment. He had suggested that the proper thing to do at such 
a crisis was to say the Mass ad tollendum schisma (to bring 
schism to an end), and that he had said such a Mass, with 
the Earl as his server. Possibly the old man thought himself 
rather clever here, for the Mass ad tollendum schisma was an 
old Mass which could not be twisted into prayers for the 
Queen’s defeat. In reality, however, the admission that the 
Earl had asked a Mass for the Spanish Fleet—was equivalent 
to a death sentence passed against him. I do not believe 
that the Earl used the words. He strongly denied them, and 
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he denied also that he had then ever heard of ‘a ‘‘ votive Mass 
of the Holy Ghost,” and no doubt few laymen do know of 
such details, not even now when missals have become popu- 
lar. The phrase sounds as if it had been coined by a priest. 
The words might have been supplied almost involuntarily by 
Bennet’s shifty, nervous temperament. It was easy for one 
like him to imagine he had heard, what he had feared he 
might hear. (October 16, 1588.) 

Waad’s next object was to obtain a confirmation from Sir 
Thomas Gerard, whom Bennet had described as present. But 
here Waad at first failed entirely. Sir Thomas knew of the 
note for prayers for “the Catholic Enterprise” or cause, but 
nothing of prayers ‘‘ for the Spanish Fleet.” And though 
plied with the confession which Bennet had made, he could 
not be induced to confirm it. (October 25th.) 

The next point was that Bennet actually apologised to the 
Earl for the charge he had brought, and promised never to 
repeat it again. But hardly was his ink dry, when Bennet, in 
Father Garnet’s strong, but not exaggerated quotation, “ re- 
turned like a dog to his vomit.” He wrote to Waad, des- 
scribed his letter of apology, and added, “ the contents were 
but feigned speeches, to take the rumour away in the world.” — 
In other words, finding that Catholics were already accusing 
him of unprincipled, unpriestlike conduct, for having brought 
into question the life of his own patron and spiritual son for 
confidential questions on spiritual subjects, he has tried to 
take those rumours away, by fraudulently promising “to offer 
up limbs and life in averring my accusation... to be done 
only in fear of torments, &c. &c.” Treachery so black, so 
cynical as this, must gravely impair Bennet’s testimony not 
only here, but in all similar circumstances. If Bennet’s sacred 
asseverations, so frequently and emphatically repeated, may 
be, on his own confession, only ‘‘ feigned speeches,” meant to 
eliminate just and laudable misgivings, then his ordinary 
evidence is per se of no value at all. Looking back at his 
original confession with this in view, we must admit that it 
loses all cogency. 

But treacherous words were now to be followed by still 
more treacherous deeds. It would seem as if Waad had 
promised him pardon, on condition that he helped to induce 
Gerard to confirm his evidence. For we now find a series of 
notes, and joint-confessions between the two, which can 
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hardly be explained on any other hypothesis. Bennet tempts, 
Waad approves, Gerard tardily consents. These transitional 
papers are not numerous enough to be entirely intelligible, 
but the final conclusion is but too clear. By February, 1589, 
a mechanical uniformity was established between Bennet and 
Gerard, which must be for us not less suspicious, than their 
discrepancy since October. It was Gerard who had given 
way on all points. He adopted and swore to Bennet’s charges 
in Bennet’s own words, which he had so long refused. Knowing, 
as we now do, the worthlessness of Bennet’s testimony, one 
feels that, whatever the words had been, Gerard might equally 
well have submitted to them. The two witnesses, instead of 
really supporting each other, only manifest the utter un- 
reliability of evidence forced into a mould by Tudor violence. 

There were many other charges brought against the Earl 
besides those of Waad. In the extremely long indictment, 
which bristles with charges of treason, rebellion, murder and 
the like, the accusations of Bennet and Gerard take but little 
space. For the furious persecutors of that day, with their 
hatred of all things Catholic, the coarser the charge the 
greater the gusto with which it was swallowed. But our 
contemporaries will hardly think those mad stories worth 
confuting. With regard to Waad’s more moderate accusa- 
tions, they will again, I think, find no difficulty in admitting 
negatively that their cogency is of no force, but they will 
still want to know positively what is the evidence on this 
point in the Earl's favour. So a few points may be here 
briefly touched. 

(i) Though the Earl unprepared, untrained in advocacy, 
and without any help could make no formal defence in court, 
he repeatedly denied the charges of disloyalty brought against 
him, often with some happy turn of expression. When he 
held up his hand to plead he said, “‘ Here is as true a man’s 
heart and hand as ever came into this court.” When charged 
with becoming the Pope’s man, in the medizval sense, by his 
reconciliation to the Church, he answered that “‘ He never 
denied the Queen or adhered himself to the Pope.” He 
offered “‘to serve the Queen against all Princes, Pope and 
Potentates whatsoever” (p. 258), words which most of the 
reporters omitted. Asked if he meant to serve the Prince of 
Parma when he started to go abroad, he answered, “‘ Will you 
have me serve against my conscience?” When the same 
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question was repeated he said, ‘‘ He had rather eat off his 
fingers than do anything against her Majesty.” Urged that 
his repugnance to the persecuting laws implied discontent- 
ment with the Queen, he answered “Discontentment was 
conceived against some about her Majesty, and not against 
her Majesty.” The expressions bring before us a simple, 
loyal soul, unable perhaps to solve all the difficulties that 
arose from Elizabeth’s illegitimate birth and excommuni- 
cation, yet certain that loyalty was due to the head of the 
State, and prompt to offer it. A character widely different 
from that seen through Waad’s spectacles. 

(ii) Strong as the above statements are, there are other 
protests, which in some ways are more convincing still. After 
condemnation he wrote certain letters, which are in part pre- 
served, to his wife, to Sir Christopher Hatton, and a protest 
of innocence to be published. It is true that none of these 
address themselves to men with prejudices exactly like ours. 
But if we attend to the circumstances of each letter, their 
evidence is very strong. To the Queen’s favourite the Earl 
wrote a letter of “‘ humility,” as he had been repeatedly advised 
to do. But though the task was accomplished, it will be 
found on closer scrutiny to contain no confession at all in 
respect of Waad’s charges; and Hatton thought it “ would 
rather incense her [the Queen] against him than otherwise,” 
and took no action upon it. 

In his declaration to the public, he wisely confined himself 
to one broad principle : 

For the satisfaction of all men and discharge of my conscience 
before God, I here protest before His Divine Majesty and all the 
Holy Court of Heaven, that I have committed no treason, and 
that the Catholic and Roman Faith, which I hold, is the only 
cause (as far as I can in any way imagine) why either I have been 
thus long imprisoned, or for which I am now ready to be executed. 


It was this bold resolution, says the author of his Life, which 
made the Government refrain from executing him, lest they 
should make a martyr. 

His letters to his wife and friends are still more convincing 
to us, for they deal in smaller details, which indirectly tell us 
much about the Earl’s upright character. Thus recounting 
to Father Southwell some particulars about the public protest 
of which we have just heard, he mentioned that the Pro- 
testant gentleman warder, who was always locked up with 
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him, was, or pretended to be, rather shocked at his defiant 
tone, and asked: 


“What if some ask you, whether you had not required a Mass 
to be said for the good success of the Spaniards? What would 
you say?” “ Marry deny it,” was the answer, “as I did in my 
examination and arraignment.” The gentleman replying, that he 
thought a man at that time would speak as afore God ; he answered 
that a man who fears God would do the same in any place. “ And 
since I denied,” said he, “in a place of open justice, you have no 
cause to doubt that I will deny it at my death: and that I did it 
not.” 


To his wife the Earl sent denials of the same tenor as those 
made in court, and they gain greatly in strength by this repe- 
tition. As we have heard before, he added that ‘‘ he was so 
newly made a Catholic before his imprisonment, that he knew 
not there was any such Mass as of the Holy Ghost.” 

To Father Southwell he added a generous scruple about his 
accusers. He had denied their allegations most resolutely, 
and had no recollection of having used their words. On the 
other hand he knew he had “really wished well to the 
Spaniards in his speeches.” No doubt there were many 
points on which he might honourably have “ wished well to the 
Catholic Spaniards,” and if nervous and untrustworthy old 
Father Bennet had misapprehended him, the Earl was not 
thereby deprived of his right of countering him by an absolute 
denial, as Father Southwell will presumably have explained. 

(iii) A new and important document, dated the week before 
the Armada sailed, is the Earl’s will. Though it confines 
itself entirely (after a frank profession of Catholicism) to 
temporal matters, it reveals a state of mind, and an outlook 
on the future, altogether different from the picture drawn in 
Waad’s “ Discourse.” According to the latter “ all the Earl’s 
hope, affiance and trust was reposed on the coming and good 
success of the Spanish Fleet.” Yet in this document in 
which the Earl applies all his diligence to solve the problem of 
the future, the writer thinks of and foresees nothing but a con- 
tinuance of the state of persecution! All his hope in temporal 
matters lies on the good feeling and trustworthiness of his 
executors and the trustees he has appointed. There are no 
provisions, no alternatives appointed for the advent of religious 
liberty, for the Restoration of the Faith. 
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Again, the making of a will, especially before one’s thirty- 
first birthday, and during a period of better health, argues 
apprehension of some danger to life. And of what danger 
could there be question then, if not of the often talked of 
massacre of Catholics? Waad.-tried to belittle this rumour 
by insinuating through Gerard that no danger was talked of 
till after the Armada had past. But here it is apparent that 
some danger was apprehended sooner, and other evidence 
makes it clear that the massacre was often talked of by 
Catholics about then. It was to this fear that Father Garnet 
and other contemporaries referred, in order to explain the 
Earl’s prayers “for the Catholic cause.” This new evidence 
therefore, though dealing with a different subject, tends also 
indirectly to make those prayers seem natural and apposite. 
It is not, however, that there seems to be any need to 
elaborate the latter point, for whether the Armada won or 
lost (and in England everyone thought it would lose) the 
peril to the English Catholics and their need of prayers would 
always be extreme. 

(iv) Notice may next be culled to a parallel, which certainly 
throws an important light on a critical phase of this story. 
While the Earl was still a Protestant, he was dining one day 
at a table where Sir Francis Drake was present. That boast- 
ful worthy was talking big about some of his semi-piratical 
achievements, when the Earl of Sussex, an old general, 
remarked that it was no such great feat for a well-armed ship 
to capture another which was unarmed and undermanned. 
Drake in reply went so far as to say that, “‘ He was the man 
to wage war on the King of Spain.” At this the young Earl 
of Arundel was not afraid to speak up for his godfather. 
‘“* Surely, sir, a man can have no sense of shame who imagines 
such a thing in respect to the greatest monarch there has 
been on earth, who is strong enough to make war on all the 
princes in the world.” 

Taking the circumstances into account, the scene, the 
company, the position of the Earl at the time, we see that 
there cannot have been a breath of disloyalty here, or any- 
thing inconsistent with his protestation in court. On the 
other hand, cannot -we also see that if nervous old Bennet 
had been the witness, and if Waad had elicited his evidence— 
the two might easily have elaborated from it a charge of 
want of patriotism at least as vraisemblable as that which they 
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evolved from perhaps equally innocent words about the 
Armada ? 

(v) It is not necessary to think that Bennet and Gerard 
romanced at once and in every detail. Their crime probably 
began by putting suspicious and sinister interpretations upon 
exclamations, signs, disjointed sayings, which fell from the 
Earl during a time of most intense excitement, now perhaps 
unduly exultant, now unnecessarily depressed. Both seem to 
have resented the little peculiarities in the devotions of the 
recent convert; and in Bennet unrestrainable fear of conse- 
quences would make misinterpretation more easy and more 
extensive. Finally, under pressure from Waad and from other 
base motives they by degrees confessed first one suspicion, 
then another, until they had evolved their gloomy and 
injurious picture. But even if, at the worst, the Earl had 
asked a Mass for Spain, where was the justice of a priest 
making that the occasion for a death charge ? 

Bennet’s excuse for telling was ‘‘ The Queen will know all!” 
In other words, he is taking the tyrant’s whim as his standard 
of morality. He was giving information to the persecutors 
on which they would take proceedings that would infallibly 
end in a condemnation. He was assisting them in their 
quest for blood; helping them to do their worst against a 
man to whom he was bound by many and sacred bonds. 

We may sum up by saying that Waad’s picture shows us 
Philip Howard as an unnatural, ill-tempered lordling, “a 
dangerous and vindictive man,” feared by those beneath him. 
He is not displeased with the prospect of the Queen’s excom- 
munication, nor with the thought of her death, and calculates 
coldly on her successor. He prays for victory over his own 
country; “all his hope and affiance” is in the enemy. 

The information drawn from sources, not influenced by 
Waad, display him in very different colours. His tutor’s letter 
depict a boy of capacity, perhaps of talent: and later he 
appears as a leader in martial games, and opens the court 
tilting matches. He is fond also of tennis, and plays back- 
gammon (the fashionable “‘gamble” of that day) in moderation. 
He several times entertained the Queen, and kept his band of 
actors. He went through his work in the House of Lords, 
and took his share in politics, in which he was, we should say, 
a conservative, and a man of moderation, a repressor of 
piracy, at a time when piracy was patronised even in high 
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quarters. He was a friend to the French ambassador, but 
disliked by Leicester and the fanatical war party. Though his 
career at court was far too short to test his capacity for 
political life, still he does not seem to have lacked any of the 
gifts necessary for success. 

All these good qualities came out in Protestant days. Asa 
Catholic he was very generous to priests and prisoners, in 
spite of the great dangers which this involved, and in his will 
he carefully directs that benefactions to the poor are to be 
paid first. If during early days at Court (falling to the low 
morality of his surroundings) he was not always faithful to his 
wife, yet afterwards he was not only constant, but enthusi- 
astically devoted to her. 

Of his application to literature, and of his high moral 
virtues there is no need to speak here, except perhaps in 
connection with his fortitude. To none perhaps of our martyrs 
did the temptation to compromise appear so alluring. For 
eleven long and intensely painful years he kept back the weak 
word, which would at once have brought him corporal relief. 
The crown for such courage must have been that of a hero. 
When it is necessary to balance his story, which is consistent 
and characteristic of the man, with the evidence obtained by 
unfair means from the nerve-shaken weakling Bennet, there 
can be no doubt which way (after due consideration) our 
verdict ought to go. 

J. H. POLLEN. 


Note.—A discussion of the Venerable Philip’s literary work 
may be found in Tue Montn for January, 1896, and 
June, 1908. 











MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


IN “OCCUPIED” GERMANY: SOME COMMENTS. 
I. 

AVING recently been demobilized from the Army of 

the Rhine and having witnessed the occupation in its 
various stages during the first nine months, I have found in 
Father Cooksey’s candid article in THE MontTH for August! 
much food for reflection. Perhaps I may be permitted to add 
a few observations with regard to one or two points upon 
which in substance I do not disagree with Father Cooksey, 
but which I have viewed from a different angle. I also spent 
my time in Germany in both town and village, but in the 
humble capacity of a signaller. If I may say so I think the 
point of view disclosed in the mess-room of the ‘‘OR.” has 
advantages over that found in the average officers’ mess. My 
duties being concerned with the army’s administrative side, 
I have had experience of both, and I know to which I should 
go for a more experienced and broad-minded outlook upon the 
country in occupation. 

Firstly, may I point out that in his article Father Cooksey 
conveys the idea that the Rhine army was composed of 
“conscript” boys, which is rather hard on those of us who 
have spent three of their more than thirty summers in the 
army, originally at the invitation of Lord Derby. 

The chief difficulty of the ordinary half-educated soldier is 
to express himself. He finds it exceedingly hard to put into 
words what he may have seen. Nevertheless an impression has 
been made on him which is not easily forgotten. At Weiler- 
swist, a village not far from Cologne itself, the innate piety of 
the people and the daily opportunity of witnessing its outward 
expression led one soldier to voice a general conviction. 
‘“* These people here,” he remarked, “are balmy on religion.” 
Again, three soldiers of my acquaintance were billeted in a 
house of some villagers who are not more pious than their 
neighbours. One evening they were all seated at supper (the 
faithful reader of the Daily Mail will not consider this an 
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**improving story”), which was often the nightly practice in 
our billets. One of the soldiers unwisely laughed at some 
jest whilst eating, with a consequence that a morsel of food 
‘went down the wrong way.” In order to cover his con- 
fusion he retired from the table spluttering. I do not know 
whether his hosts had in mind the fact that (like one of the 
sons of the house) this man had, a year or so previously, been 
gassed, but his retirement was the signal for the whole family 
to set up a loud recital of ‘Hail Marys” for his recovery. 
The astonishment of the two remaining soldiers, to say 
nothing of that of the object of their prayers, can be imagined. 
My object in retailing these stories—stories which any 
soldier who was ‘on the Rhine” could multiply—is to illus- 
trate the impossibility of living with such people without 
gaining at any rate a different view of Catholicism from that 
previously held, even by the dullest and most ignorant soldier. 
I do not wish to present too rosy a picture, but Father 
Cooksey’s gloomy one of the conscript boys’ sole preoccupation 
with the café and “cheery” side of life in Rhineland, has 
stirred me to offer this amplification as one not to be over- 
looked. No doubt many of our lads dismissed these examples 
of piety and simplicity as “foreign.” At the same time, I 
have been forced to listen to many unlearned arguments, 
arising from the “hypocrisy” of these ordinary Catholic 
practices in contrast with the methods of the Germans in war. 
The conclusions arrived at in these discussions were not, I 
fancy, very convincing to those who took part in them. There 
were many unsolved riddles experienced by the sharers in 
Rhineland’s domesticity. Above all there was no solution to 
the problem which arose from what the soldier was led by the 
“Carmelite” press to expect in Germany and what he actually 
found when he arrived in Rhineland. 
Hi. G. 


II. 


In addition to the above comment on Father Cooksey’s 
stimulating article we have received others which are less 
favourable. First of all, the Editor of the Cologne Post takes 
serious exception to the terms in which his paper was men- 
tioned. So far from being dependent on cuttings from other 
papers, it has its own news agency in London, and as for 
needlessly affronting the native inhabitants by the use of 
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offensive nicknames, the Editor is scrupulously careful to 
avoid that practice. Several copies of the Cologne Post which 
he has sent us quite bear out his defence, and we can only 
conclude that our Reverend contributor was mistaken in his 
estimate of the paper, and regret that we should have un- 
wittingly propagated his mistake. 

Another correspondent, a chaplain like Father Cooksey, 
offers more general criticisms on the latter's article, which, he 
thinks, presents ‘‘a quite erroneous view of the state of things 
out here.” In all his experience with the inhabitants he has 
met none possessed of the “right spirit under defeat.” No 
one admits military defeat : their yielding was due to economic 
and political disorders: the atrocities for which we blame them 
—maltreatment of prisoners, etc.,—they lay to our charge. 
This chaplain, though acknowledging the excellent Catholic 
organization everywhere, finds this attachment to religion hard 
to reconcile with the Rhinelanders’ tolerance of barbarity in 
the field and widespread immorality in the great towns such 
as Cologne. He has not found the British troops so uniformly 
uneducated and pleasure-loving as Father Cooksey seems to 
imply: for he has been astonished by the numbers that attend 
serious lectures, Wagner performances and classical concerts, 
and even German plays. He has also a good word to say for 
the Cologne Post, which frequently calls attention to what is 
admirable in German domestic and municipal life. And 
finally he says that the relations between the Tommies and 
the native inhabitants are for the most part friendly in the 
extreme, a statement borne out by the recent report of not a 
few marriages between British soldiers and German girls. 
This testimony we are glad: to publish, not as necessarily in- 
validating what Father Cooksey has written, because experi- 
ences differ and phenomena may be variously interpreted, but 
as showing another aspect of the situation. 

Neither writer has said anything about the movement for 
an independent Rhineland, a movement intensely interesting 
to Catholics among the Allies. Little is said about it in the 
English papers, perhaps on that account. After the Com- 
mittee formed at Cologne on August 6th to promote the 
project, the German authorities on August 14th arrested Dr. 
Dorten, the President who had proclaimed the establishment 
of the Republic on June 1st at Cologne. But as Germany 
ean make no arrests for political reasons in occupied territory 
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the attempt was held illegal. No further news of the Re- 
public has appeared save a notice in The Times for Sept. 17th 
that a paper called the Rheinische Republik has been started 
in Cologne. In view of the continued preponderance of 
Berlin in German counsels, it is surely in the interest of the 
Allies that a strong, independent State, unaggressive and 
prosperous, should be interposed between France and Prussia. 
The Rhinelanders do not wish to be wholly separated from 
Germany, but to be “‘free from Prussia,” and that is an aspira- 
tion which the Allies can view with complete sympathy. 
J. K. 





SPIRITUALISM OR SPIRITISM, WHICH? 


HERE seems to be a tendency at present to discard the 
word Spiritualism, which has served some three genera- 

tions of English speakers and writers without causing confusion, 
and to substitute for it another term Spiritism, certainly less well 
authorized by usage. If there were any sound reason etymo- 
logical or otherwise for making a change, conservatism for 
conservatism’s sake would be out of place. But is there any 
serious ground for modifying the phraseology of those who 
after all were the founders of the movement? The Oxford 
English Dictionary is not perhaps quite as helpful here as it is 
wont to be, but even the data thence obtained make the priority 
of Spiritualism in this sense clearly apparent. After two com- 
paratively rare and almost obsolete senses, the Dictionary sets 
down for the third meaning of Spiritualism, ‘‘ The belief that 
the spirits of the dead can hold communication with the 
living, or make their presence known to them in some way, 
especially through a ‘medium.’” Under this heading the 
first recorded quotation is dated 1855, from the title of E. W. 
Capron's work, Modern Spiritualism, its Facts and Fanaticisms. 
Under Spiritism we are told that it is the equivalent of 
Spiritualism in the meaning just defined, but it is added that 
“this form has to some extent been preferred by those 
specially interested in the subject, as being more distinctive 
than Spiritualism.” The earliest quotation indicated is from a 
magazine article of 1864. Now this we venture to think is a 
rather misleading presentment of the case, and it seems worth 
while to try to make the history clear. To begin with, Spiri- 
tualism is certainly of some years older date than 1855. With- 
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out making any great search it is easy to find a number of 
instances in 1852, which probably implies that the term had 
been adopted almost immediately after the Hydesville and 
Rochester rappings of the Fox Sisters had attracted general 
attention, i.c., between 1847 and 1850. Be that as it may, the 
treatise of Judge Edwards and Dr. Dexter, which is itself 
called Spiritualism and which appeared in 1853, contains 
sundry messages from the spirits obtained by automatism. 
One of these, dated June 20, 1852, which purported to emanate 
from the famous politician Henry Clay, runs thus: 


Brother Edmonds, you will do more good with Spiritualism 
than ever I did with politics. Goon. Henry Clay.’ 


A similar communication signed George Washington and 
dated 21st April, 1852, warns the medium Robert White: 
‘““You must not expect to comprehend spiritualism in a 
moment, or in a day, a week, or a year.” The book from 
which we borrow this quotation and which uses both the 
words spiritualism and spiritualists repeatedly, was _ itself 
published in London in 1853, and professed on its title-page 
to give an “‘entire history of the American ‘ spirit’ manifesta- 
tions.” It makes it clear that already in 1852 lectures and 
sermons on “ Spiritualism” were being delivered in different 
cities of the United States,*, The acceptance of the word in 
this sense throughout America and Great Britain was uni- 
versal. 

Of “‘Spiritism” no trace seems to be discoverable before 
the appearance in Paris in 1857 of the Livre des Esprits, by 
Léon H. D. Rivail, who adopted the name of Allan Kardec and 
who is the recognized founder of French Spiritualism. In 
almost the first sentences of the preface to this work he speaks 
as follows : 


The words Sphiritualisme, Spirvitualiste have a well-defined accepta- 
tion: to give them a new one by applying them to the doctrine of 
spirits would be to multiply the causes, already so numerous, of 
amphibology. Properly speaking, Spiritualism is the opposite 
of materialism : whoever believes he has within him something 
distinguished from matter is a Spiritualist ; but it may not follow 
that he believes in the existence of spirits or in their communica- 
tion with the visible world. To designate this latter belief, we 


1 Edmonds and Dexter, Spiritualism, I. 48. 
2 H. Spicer, Sights and Sounds, 1853. See pp. 18, 94, 145, 167, 168, 314, 322. 
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employ, in the place of the words Spiritualism, Spiritualist, the 
words Spiritism, Spiritist. 

It was, then, we conceive, Allan Kardec who invented the 
word Spiritism, and he invented it to serve as a name for his 
own'special and peculiar religious system, which included as 
its most salient feature the doctrine of pre-existence and re- 
incarnation. Whether the meaning of spiritualisme in French 
was really as well defined in 1857 as Kardec pretends, we are 
unable to say. An edition of the Dictionnaire des Dictionnaires 
printed in 1854 does not give Spiritisme at all, but describes 
Spiritualisme as ‘“‘ The system of those who do not allow the 
existence of anything but spirit,” which does not agree very 
well with Kardec’s account. It was mainly from Kardec that 
Italy, Germany, Spain, and the Continent generally, adopted 
their form of spiritualism, always including belief in reincarna- 
tion, and with it his own special name for the system. 

On the other hand English and American spiritualism has 
never been reincarnationist, neither can it be said that with us 
the term Spiritualism entails any confusion with older and 
clearly defined senses of the same word. It seems then dis- 
tinctly undesirable that we should import from abroad a name 
which has connotations quite foreign to the ideas of those who 
first popularized communication with the supposed spirits of 
the dead and converted it into a sort of religion. 

There is a curious passage in a letter of D. D. Home, the 
medium, to The Spiritualist newspaper, when the doctrine of 
reincarnation, warmly repudiated by Home and most other 
English spiritualists, was being discussed in 1875. 


I think it my duty [writes Home at the end of his letter] to say 
here that in my dressing-room one morning, in the presence of the 
present Earl of Dunraven, Allan Kardec came and said ‘Je 
regrette d’avoir enseigné la doctrine spirite.” The fact is that 
this was the day following his departure from earth, and I was 
not then aware that he had passed away. I need not explain the 
difference between Spiritistes and Spiritualists. Of course the 
former are reincarnationists.' 


This being the case, we cannot help regretting that in quite 
a number of recent books Spiritism is used as if it were the term 
of wider connotation. For example, in the admirable series of 
lectures on this subject recently delivered by the Rev. T. J. 


" The Spiritualist, 1 Oct. 1875, p. 165. 
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Hardy and published by the S.P.C.K.,! the word Spiritism is 
not only adopted but defended as the more scientific form. 
But as we gather from p. 36, Mr. Hardy unfortunately knows 
nothing of Continental Spiritualism. j 

H. T. 


** DIVINE DIVERSITY!” 


HE infinite ingenuity displayed by Protestantism in de- 
vising plausible formule to cloak the absurdities of 
its attitude has surely reached its climax in the above brilliant 
phrase which the Bishop of Carlisle struck out in a letter to 
The Times on September 2 5th, a letter aiming at the solution 
of a month-long controversy in that paper as to whether 
“interchange of pulpits’’ between Anglicans and Noncon- 
formists is permissible or desirable. The final decision of 
the question (if it is ever to reach finality), which has already 
been discussed without effect in the last Convocation and was 
to be re-discussed in the next, is likely to be postponed till 
after the Lambeth Conference of next year, the agenda of 
which includes something very similar. Meanwhile some 
half-score Bishops, with the aid of other dignitaries and a 
few eminent Nonconformists, have been holding a Conference 
of their own in 7he Times. It arose from the Bishop of Nor- 
wich having proposed in a public sermon that, from time to 
time, and with due safeguards, the Established and Free 
Churches should use one another’s pulpits, as a step towards 
that organic unity which is so generally and rightly felt to 
befit the Church established by Christ. The practice, of 
course, has not been hitherto unknown, and its regularization 
has been frequently demanded: before, but this proposal of 
Dr. Pollock’s was so definite that seven representative Free 
Church divines were inspired to welcome it formally in Zhe 
Times as one definite and practical step to reunion. The con- 
ditions laid down by the Bishop were: 

A. Acceptance of the three first articles? of the “ Lambeth 
QuadriJateral,” viz., 1) the Scriptures as containing all things 
necessary to salvation and as being the rule and ultimate 
standard of faith, 2) The Apostles’ Creed as the Baptismal 

' Spivitism in the Light of the Faith, by the Rev. T. J. Hardy, 1919. 

2 See ‘‘ Reunion by the Sacrifice of Truth.” THe Mont, May, p. 371. 

8 As long ago as 1888 the Lambeth Confsrence adopted four articles as a 
necessary basis for ‘‘home reunion."" Though vague in expression, they are 


characteristically Protestant. The fourth Article asserts ‘The Historic 
Episcopate.” 
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Symbol and the Nicene Creed as the sufficient statement of the 
Christian faith, and 3) The two Sacraments ordained by Christ 
Himself—Baptism and the Supper of the Lord. 

B. The preacher not to deal with the Church Order unless 
by. request. 

C. The interchange to be duly authorized by those re- 
sponsible. 

By “Church Order” Protestants mean questions of disci- 
pline and positive ecclesiastical law which the Church can 
make and alter. It will be noted that the Historic Episcopate 
seems to be of this nature, being excluded from the list of 
Sacraments ordained by Christ Himself. Consequently the 
whole question of priesthood and Sacrifice comes under the 
same category. 

The first Anglican to reply was Dr. Gore, late Bishop of 
Oxford, one of the leaders of the “Catholic”’ party in the 
Establishment, He immediately pointed out that the omis- 
sion of the fourth Article was equivalently putting the sacer- 
dotal idea on a lower plane than that of “faith,” viz., that 
of “order,” whereas in his view both are equally essential 
elements in the Christian religion. The “Catholic Church” 
has never “been willing to accept among its preachers those 
who were not participators in its sacraments.” This was the 
first and practically the only presentment of the “ Catholic” 
side in the controversy, although the Bishop of Winchester 
gives it a partial adhesion: henceforward various shades of 
Protestantism and modernism had it all their own way, and 
the movement for union with Nonconformists only revealed 
an appalling lack of unity amongst Anglican Bishops. The 
Bishop of Carlisle would have nothing to do with “an ex- 
clusive priesthood and a monopoly of valid sacraments.” 
Christ, in other words, did not found a Church, New Testa- 
ment and history notwithstanding. It is odd in one who 
thinks the Bible the sole rule of faith that he also thinks that 
Christ could not clearly express, and still less could success- 
fully effect, His purpose. That God should pronounce 
damnation on those who do not believe certain truths, without 
giving them the means of ascertaining what they are, presents 
no difficulty to the Bishop who, more Protestantico, fills his 
letter with abuse of Catholicity and the Pope. Dr. Carnegie 
‘Simpson, one of the signatories of the Free Church letter, then 
points out, politely yet firmly, to the ex-Bishop of Oxford, that 
the “Catholic episcopal order” to which he appeals as his 
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standard of practice would not, to begin with, recognize him 
as a Bishop at all; which is painfully yet perfectly true. And 
with some degree of warmth he urges “ his Anglican friends,” 
who have been talking about this matter for so long, to have 
done with words and get to action. If they mean business, 
now and not the date of the future Lambeth Conference is the 
time. 

Alas, a vainappeal. Bishop after Bishop wrote Jetter after 
letter, with that wonderful urbanity of tone, that delicate 
balancing of possibilities, that evasive subtlety of qualifica- 
tion, above all, that ultimate and fundamental fogginess of 
idea that characterize the utterances of their class. How one 
‘longed for the strong abruptness of Newman, who once wrote 
to the vacillating Pusey—‘* The Roman Communion is either 
the Church or it is not; if it is not, don’t seek to join it,—if 
it is, don’t bargain with it,—beggars must not be choosers.”’ ! 

No such directness and confidence of view is discernible in 
these cultivated epistles, the work of scholars and gentlemen 
indeed, but of poor logicians. One is conscious that they 
feel, vis a2 vis with Nonconformity, that there zs no radical 
division between them, and that, of course, is the case. For 
all these non-Catholics rest their various degrees of belief on 
the same principle—human reason; none of them admits the 
right of any /iving authority to prescribe their belief: they 
have an array of dead authorities—the Bible, history, councils 
and what not—but the dead authority cannot dictate to the 
living mind, and these documents only mean what their 
readers think they mean. To the Catholic the whole discus- 
sion seems unreal; there is no real question of principle, as 
is seen in the prevalent view that “inter-communion”’ is also 
desirable, and that the only danger in that and in the inter- 
change of pulpits is lest they may become too frequent; there 
is no sense of heresy and of schism: no real sense of what 
unity properly means. 

This becomes so evident that we are not surprised that on 
September 22nd a Canon of Worcester, the same modernist 
who urged readers of the 7iddert in January last to do away 
with the idea of a personal Deity,2 boldly declares that God 
does not want unity, that His aim is to produce different 
species of Christian life, that schism is, therefore, of the very 
essence of the Church, that consequently what Macaulay ig- 
norantly sneered at as “a hundred sects battling within one 


1 July 21, 1867. 2 See THE Month, Feb. 1919, pp. 127 sqq. 
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Church” forms the very glory of Anglicanism. (These latter 
are not, be it understood, the Canon’s actual words but per- 
fectly sound deductions from them.) This gave the Bishop 
of Carlisle the inspiration he was waiting for, and out he came 
on September 25th with his splendid plea “for the main- 
tenance and furtherance of this Divine diversity in religion.” 
What is truth? Truth, says the Bishop in effect, is what each 
man troweth. “ God,” and these are his actual words, “clearly 
does not intend us either to look alike or to think alike.’’ How 
useless then is the Church, how useless are Bishops, how still 
more futile was that far-off career which Christ summed up 
in saying—*“ For this was I born and came I into the world 
that I may give testimony to Truth’! According to “J. W. 
Carliol.”, that testimony has brought no enlightenment or con- 
viction to Anglicanism. 
J. K. 





II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


The European outlook at the moment may well 


The seem to give an ironical sense to this heading. 
Progress of - a elias el . , 
Peace. The Continent is still like a seething pot with the 


scum gathering thick upon its surface. Yet the 
Peace Conference has drafted and presented its final terms to two 
more of the Teutonic Allies, Austria and Bulgaria. Austria, now 
a humble little republic containing 7,000,000 inhabitants, and 
only about one-twentieth of the size of the former Empire, ac- 
cepted the Allies’ terms on September roth, after unavailing 
protests, trusting to the League of Nations later on to rectify 
its grievances and allow its union with Germany. The latter 
country made an attempt in its Constitution to anticipate the 
decisions of the League, and actually framed a provision, con- 
trary to the Treaty it had signed, for the admittance of German- 
Austria to the Rejch, but at the instance of the Supreme Council 
it has expunged the offending clause. However, it would seem 
that union is ultimately inevitable. Austria is completely land- 
locked and, except on the side of Germany, is surrounded by, 
alien nationalities. The much-lauded principle of self-deter- 
mination will be invoked irresistibly in the interest of a people 
so isolated and so dependent. The Bulgarian Treaty was pre- 
sented on September 20th, and we may presume will be ac- 
cepted in substance. The terms are such as the meanness and 
folly of its Government deserve, The country, loses its Thracian 
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seaboard, though it will be granted economic outlets to the 
Egean, and its army is reduced to a police-force. 


' We presume a separate treaty must be made 
in Pa . with the Hungarian Republic. It has ceased 
Republic. to be Bolshevist with the overthrow of Bela 
Kun or:Cohen, and the adroit attempt to re- 
introduce the Hapsburgs in the person of the Archduke Joseph as 
“‘ State Governor” was immediately turned down by the Supreme 
Council. It was felt that any reintroduction of the old dynastic 
element into the already sufficiently entangled condition of affairs 
would only produce worse confusion, The Hapsburgs are too 
deeply associated with anti-democratic practices and too intim- 
ately connected with the crime of the European war to be allowed 
any further opportunities for mischief in the new Europe. The 
freed nationalities of the “ramshackle Empire” would deeply 
resent any reappearance of their oppressors on the political stage. 
As soon as Hungary achieves a settled Government based upon 
popular consent it will be possible to arrange the terms of peace. 
Although certain sums are mentioned in these treaties as repara- 
tive exactions it is extremely unlikely that the Allies will secure 
anything substantial from these war-exhausted peoples. Money 
must be poured into the financial pump before it can be made 
to draw: in other words, trade with our late foes must be 
stimulated in every way that they may have the means to regain 
prosperity and meet their obligations, 


It remains still to deal with the unspeakable 

The Turk Turk, who is giving in Asia unmistakable signs 
must go. that he has not changed his spots but is rather 
prepared to blacken them still further. The 

Turk is essentially a savage untouched by Christian civilization, 
and finding in his debased religion no effective check on mur- 
derous and lustful desires. It is mainly due to this country 
that these nomad hordes were not long ago driven back again 
into their Asian wilds, and it will be a sad repetition of a foolish 
policy if the Allies do not finally purge Europe of their presence. 
They do not lack their supporters even amongst Christians. With 
a strange forgetfulness of the history of Islam in Europe, certain 
members of Parliament and others—“ professional advocates of 
the Turk,” Zhe Times calls them—have recently petitioned the 
Prime Minister to save the Turkish Empire, “ now the only sur- 
vivor of those numerous Mahomedan kingdoms which once 
stretched in a continuous chain from China to the Atlantic,” and 
which, one might add, blighted every land whereon they set their 
barbarian feet. The plea is based on the strange assertion that 
this country is a “ Mahomedan power,” because forsooth in India 
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21 % of the population bélong to that faith, and it is assumed 
that these natives, who are not Turkish by race, have a profound 
attachment to the Sultan of Turkey as head of their religion. 
Well, no one wishes to deprive him of that dignity, granting 
that such store is set upon it, but if ever crime can forfeit 
sovereignty, the secular iniquities of the Turk have long ago 
deprived him of any shadow of a right to rule. Let him quit 
the Greek city he stole,—we speak of the Turk as a European 
ruler—and set up his court or his tent wherever he will amongst 
his own folk. The few hundred thousands that remain in Europe 
will be happy and prosperous under equitable rule. But against 
the plea that the Turk should be allowed any more to govern 
Christians wherever found, the one word Armenia stands in ever- 
lasting protest. Hence the necessity in Asia Minor of establish- 
ing strong protectorates wherever the population is not wholly 
Turkish. Such diminution of sovereignty is little enough punish- 
ment for the cruel and savage assassin that calls himself Turk. 


It would seem that, whatever the Supreme 
Russia to be let Council may desire, Russia, certain regions of 
alone. which are inthe grip of an inhuman and merci- 
less tyranny, must be left to settle its own des- 
tinies. None of the Allies has the means to continue to support 
the anti-Bolshevik forces in that immense land. They are con- 
cerned with making ends meet at home, and, unless there were 
prospect of a speedy and complete success, they are not justified 
in wasting their resources in endeavouring to restore order 
amongst 170 millions of people split up into a dozen different 
factions. The danger is lest the civil war that rages there should 
spread teyond its borders, or that the German Republic should 
seek by armed intervention or by, commercial exploitation to re- 
coup itself for its losses elsewhere. The risk, it seems, must needs 
be run, It is not likely that Germany, with its colossal burdens 
will be able as yet to undertake what the Allies cannot,and the first 
duty of every. Government is to its own citizens. It may be that 
left to themselves the various Russian sections will find a modus 
vivendi; it may be that the Soviet form of government will be 
found to suit those backward peoples. Anyhow,their stocks of war- 
material must ultimately give out, and even the Bolshevik does 
not fight for the sake of fighting. It is incredible that a com- 
paratively small number of men of evil principles should be able 
permanently to impose their will upon such an immense and 
widespread multitude. We do not think that the Allies were 
wrong in trying to stamp out Bolshevism. The interests of hu- 
manity, no less than those of Russia, called for the attempt. But, 
unhappily, the means are lacking. 
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The Approach For we are spending now, nearly eleven months 
of since the Armistice, at the rate of £4,420,000 
Bankruptcy. a day, whereas our earnings are slightly over 
£2,000,000. Seemingly it has hitherto proved 
impossible to check the momentum of the huge war-machine, ac- 
celerated as it was up to the last moment. Incredible stories are 
told of the continued manufacture of war-materials, shells, aero- 
planes, torpedoes, war-ships; the creation and maintenance of 
immense depéts,such as that at Slough,for unnecessary work ; even 
the provision of new anti-aircraft defences, Ata crisis when public 
interest demanded the immediate cessation of all but absolutely 
necessary expenditure, occasions for spending were multiplied 
and, as a result, the wastage of war goes on almost undiminished 
in times of peace. And this is the time, when the nation is 
financially bleeding to death, chosen to sanction immense new 
schemes of social betterment, long overdue, it is true, and neces- 
sary for the well-being of the State, but now only calculated 
to make the struggle for existence even harder. How are we to 
finance education, housing, health-work: to shorten hours and 
raise wages: to maintain the unemployed: when we are heading 
straight for national bankruptcy? The country has yet to realize 
—what paper-money has hitherto prevented it from seeing—that 
war, especially war on the scale of that just over, is a terrible 
misfortune even for the victors, and that this generation and 
the next will have to work harder and live more plainly than 
men did in pre-war days. The Germans have recognized this 
and have begun to act upon it with characteristic thoroughness. 
‘Her workers are ready to labour eleven hours a day. Her various 
States have yielded up their rights of levying taxes to the central 
Government. She proposes to make a heavy levy on capital, to 
tax food and business-turnovers, to pay part of her reparation in 
actual labour. There is no talk there of social reform, except 
a stern determination that all must contribute according to their 
means. We shall be surprised if there is much left of war-profits in 
private hands. People prophesy an even speedier resurgence of 
German credit and commercial prosperity than France achieved 
after 1871: and with reason. If Germany has its war debt, 
domestic and foreign, to shoulder, she is spared that expenditure 
on Army and Navy. and Colonial administration which presses 
so heavily on the Allies. 


Nowhere is this strange blindness of our states- 

War Waste men to the needs of the day more conspicuous 
continued. than in this particular matter of military ex- 
penditure. The three combatant forces have 

been allowed to demand subsidies “on a peace footing” which, 
as The Times appositely remarks, “could only be justified if 
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we were faced with the possibility of perpetual war.” After 
fighting the greatest war in history and reducing the enemy to 
military impotence, the Government is still spending over 
£500,000,000 on defence alone, two and a half times as much 
as the total expenditure for public services in 1913-14! The 
new Air-Force wants £66,000,000, more than double the cost 
of the pre-war Army and Navy. The wastefulness of this de- 
partment is the most flagrant of all, the millions sunk in the 
Lough Doon fiasco. being typical of its constant practice. The 
utmost the country can.now raise under present methods of taxa- 
tion is £600,000,000, whereas it is faced with an annual 
expenditure for debt-service, pensions, defence, etc., of 
£1,600,000,000. The odd thing is that our politicians seem 
content with stating the fact. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
blandly says he does not know where the money is to come from, 
whilst the Treasury, by way of staving off the day of account, 
has desperate recourse to the printing press. Economists have 
pointed out that this country is being financed just as the Bol- 
sheviks are,—by paper money. Popular outcry has lately stimu- 
lated Government economy. But as long as those who determine 
our expenses can also control the Treasury-press, there is no 
check upon this suicidal process. It would seem only common 
sense, imperative as are many social reforms, to drop all large 
unproductive outlay, especially on preparations for war, until 
commercial stability is restored and the country begins to have 
an income again. 


Whilst rightly insisting upon the disarmament 

Why not reduce Of their conquered foes the Allies, unfor- 
Armaments? tunately, seem in no hurry to practise what they 
preach and to bring about that surest guarantee 

against the barbarism of war, an unarmed though efficiently 
policed world. The French have budgeted for an enormous 
land-force, based of course on conscription, and worse omen 
still, even the land of freedom par excellence, the United States, 
is contemplating a measure of compulsory service. Meanwhile its 
President is fighting for his ideal, the League of Nations, which 


‘unhappily has been made a party question and is not being dis- 


cussed on its merits. Nevertheless, as the Pope has pointed out, 
it remains the ideal of Christianity as embodying the reign of 
law rather than force. It remains the hope of the world, for if 
the Entente do not reduce their armaments, in a few years Ger- 
many, with more resolution than before, and in despite of the 
paper bonds of the Peace Treaty, will begin again that competi- 
tion in the means of aggression which has caused our present 
ruin, It is said that America is afraid of Japan, which has 
a teeming population seeking an outlet and angry at the 
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Californian immigration laws. But there are other ways in which 
civilized nations can settle disputes than the irrational, uncertain, 
and futile way of war. We donot believe in the fatalist assump- 
tion that pressure of population necessarily causes war. The 
human race is under the control of Providence and does not need 
the guidance of Malthusians.or Darwinists. Of all the statesmen 
that the war has brought forward, none has shown himself more 
in accord with the Papal ideal than General Smuts. Here he 
was overshadowed and silenced by those he had to associate 
with on the War Council. He spoke out after signing the Peace 
Treaty : he has again spoken as Prime Minister at the Cape, when, 
on September 8th, he described his experience in Paris in sup- 
port of the League of Nations. He considered the League as 
“one of the greatest and most sublime attempts at something 
new and better for the world,” but Paris for him had been “a 
place of disillusionment, sometimes almost of despair, a seething 
cauldron of human passion and greed."’ However, the first chap- 
ter of the Peace Treaty would remain, he believed, “the most 
potent instrument for human good ever devised” capable of re- 
moving all the “blots and blemishes” of the settlement. On 
that account it is surely worthy of the support of all who believe 
in human perfectibility and hope for the peace of the world. 


There are those in every nation who are not 

S Pp content to wait until the world has recovered 
at Home. from war to gain their ends, but who think that 

the present unrest gives them an excellent op- 

portunity of doing so. We do not refer to the anarchists and 
class-revolutionaries who unfortunately abound, but rather to 
those whose aims are natural and legitimate—the workers who 
desire a secure livelihood under decent conditions, a right ambi- 
tion for every human being. It is hard to have to ask them to wait 
for industrial recovery, for in their eyes that only means waiting 
till their employers regain their prosperity whilst they remain 
astheyare, It is the fashion of papers like the Saturday Review, 
which in its way is as selfishly “class” asis the Daily Herald, to 
pretend that the pre-war world of industry was in a fairly satis- 
factory condition, and that the working class, the proletariate, 
has had nothing to complain of. At the back of its mind is the 
complacent conviction, common enough in England a hundred 
years ago, that the many exist for the sake of the few. But wiser 
minds recognize that the democratic principle has been advanc- 
ing, gradually and irresistibly, all these hundred years, has as- 
serted itself to a certain extent in industry but has by no means 
found its full expression in politics. At present so inadequately 
does it consider itself represented in Parliament that we have the 
strange phenomenon of Labour bodies, like the Triple Alliance 
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and the Trades Union Congress, dictating Government policy, 
home and foreign, and threatening “direct action” if they are 
not obeyed. Here we have the “ two nations," which the Premier 
feigned to see in Ireland, actually arrayed before his eyes, and 
the result of their opposition may indeed be civil war unless they. 
are reconciled. As an exponent of the worker’s mind in this 
matter no one can claim more authority than Mr. Henderson,M.P. 
This is how he expressed it at the International Brotherhood 
Congress on September 16th: 


Democracy, conscious of its power, found itself unable 
to obtain any real control of the machinery of Government. 
Class rule in politics, notwithstanding the existence of a 
broadly democratic franchise, was still a reality; what were 
called the possessing classes, through social influence, the 
power of money, and their political monopoly of the higher 
branches of education and their control of the Press, con- 
trived repeatedly to defeat the popular will on almost every, 
first-class political issue in which the rights and liberties 
of the common people were involved. 


To this he attributed the rise of the Soviet system in countries 
where political democracy was a failure. He does not approve 
of it himself. ‘The Workers’ Councils were based on a re- 
stricted franchise, and were avowedly in the interests of class- 
dictatorship "—thus repeating and perpetuating the injustice they 
were created to remedy. But unless the industrial democracy, 
begins to have confidence in Parliamentary institutions, Soviet 
rule was bound to be attempted. 


Class rule in politics was doomed to disappear. That 
was as certain as to-morrow’s sunrise. But it was still 
doubtful whether the ideal of true political liberty would 
be realized in this and other countries without a violent 
convulsion of society. The national history of the last half- 
century and longer was largely a story of efforts of the un- 
enfranchized classes to obtain the vote, but the winning of 
the vote had not yet given the people real control of their 
own affairs; they had no effective voice in the making of 
the national policy or real knowledge of the principles upon 
which their rulers conducted the national policy, no deter- 
mining influence upon Government decisions which might 
be for them literally matters of life and death. The prob- 
lem was to restore popular confidence in representative in- 
stitutions and to guide the mass movement along the path 
of constitutional change and enable democracy to become 
master in its own house without violence and without dis- 
order. (Cheers.) 
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Most people in touch with the age will agree with Mr. Hender- 
son's diagnosis of the disease but not all will approve of his 
remedy. 


For he thinks, and says that “organized 
Remedies labour” thinks, that most of the social evils 
false and true. which darken life for the majority of people 
come from the system of “ capitalist industry,” 
We may grant that the “anarchic individualism ” of the present 
system of production and distribution is responsible for much 
evil, and socialism has an easy task in pointing out its defects. 
But all human experience shows that elimination of private gain 
as a motive for industry cannot be made good except by the 
slave-whip. Why, one reason why the miners refuse to increase 
the output of coal is that, as they say, the proprietors, and not 
themselves, will pocket the increased profit. One would think 
that war-conditions, necessitating every sort of Government in- 
tervention and providing startling object-lessons of Government 
inefficiency, would have finally upset the prevalent conviction that 
there is something magical about State enterprise. The truth, 
which Christian economists have constantly taught, is that private 
enterprise needs control, not abolition; that wealth should not 
be nationalized but better distributed: that the worker should 
be enabled to possess capital and thus no longer depend upon 
his wage for his livelihood. Private ownership is a natural right, 
and most of our industrial trouble comes from the impossibility. 
of exercising it. Once the worker acquires a share in the profits 
produced by his labour, beyond the wage-subsistence which makes 
that labour possible, once he becomes owner of property of some 
sort—house, garden, tools, shares—his status is immediately. 
raised, and there ceases to be that sharp division of the State into 
two opposed “nations,” that exploitation and degradation of the 
worker for the benefit of the few, which he so naturally and 
vehemently resents. So a Catholic Arthur Henderson would 
teach, to the benefit both of the worker and the State, 


But if capitalists think to return to the old 


— ways and persist in talking in terms of work 
thine Adversary. @nd wages, as if no other system were possible 


or desirable, then they are destined to suffer 
a rude awakening at the hands of “organized Labour.” The lease 
of that old world, as the Premier has reminded us, cannot be re- 
newed without betraying the heroic dead. In any case, it is 
practically certain that the next Government will be, if not actu- 
ally Labour, at least dominated by the Labour interest. Unless, 
therefore, the Labour interest is somehow harmonized with the 
national interest, and the rightful Labour ideal is in process of 
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being realized, there is bound to be a severe assault upon the 
capitalistic system. Men with Mr. Henderson's aims, which are 
sound, and with Mr. Henderson's specifics, which are not, will 
direct the policy of the State. Socialism will certainly be tried, 
unless the masters of commerce and industry show a more excel- 
lent way, viz., how all the benefits hoped for from that unnatural 
theory can be better secured by a universal diffusion of the sys- 
tem of private ownership. That this will necessitate some cur- 
tailment of colossal fortunes and some breaking-up of huge estates 
is exceedingly probable, but the alternative is confiscation. The 
King of Italy has shown some insight into the spirit of his times 
by spontaneously surrendering to the nation some dozen of the 
Royal domains. His example is worth considering by those who 
have more wealth than they can profitably employ on themselves 
and families. The fiduciary character of property has been 
largely lost sight of in these days of selfish individualism. The 
late Andrew Carnegie, uneducated and misguided as he was in 
many of his opinions, showed a keen sense of this Christian 
truth. 


It is difficult to understand the impatience of 


pag an the workers for this change in industrial con- 
wait? ditions, except on the assumption that they dis- 


trust the politicians that rule the country and 
the capitalists that govern industry. Their insistence upon 
nationalization as a panacea, whereas it is at best a doubtful 
experiment, augurs ill for their political sagacity. They are 
willing to stake their own future prosperity on the success of a 
system which has never been tried here on a large scale, which 
involves huge expenditure to start with, and demands a change 
of spirit and outlook in the multitude of which there is no 
guarantee. Instead of reduced hours leading to more intense ap- 
plication, as was hoped, it has caused decrease of production. 
The effect of the minimum wage is the same, It is surely a 
very elementafy point in economics that reward should be pro- 
portioned to labour; if the reward is guaranteed whatever the 
amount or intensity of production, the minimum wage will tend 
to produce the minimum of work. How is it that the workers 
are not better instructed by their leaders, many. of whom are 
clear-sighted and sincere men, in the plain facts of economics? 
It is because they are so obsessed by the windy assumptions of 
Karl Marx that they cannot assimilate the truth. Christian 
economics, the application of justice and humanity to industrial 
relations, which the Manchester School ignored and the Socialist 
has never known, need to be preached incessantly from pulpit 
and platform, in the school-room and in the press, if the new 
world is at last to dawn. Those who hold back should be 
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stimulated, those who rush to extremes should be held back, 
that the nation may find the way of safety, the middle way, the 
way of Christian peace and fair-dealing. The Government and 
the captains of industry should multiply assurances of their good 
faith, in order to remove the poisonous mistrust that exists in the 
minds of the workers and makes them doubt whether their post- 
ponement of their just claims till the country rises from the ruin 
of war will not be taken for their giving them up. 


War has been opened on the profiteers, both by 
To the Rescue “ ” : . . 
of the the “open markets ” which private enterprise 
Consumer. has established with the consent of various 
Municipalities, and by the operation of the 
tribunals set up to administer the Act against profiteering. There 
is some chance at last for the consumer. As all the inhabitants 
of the country are consumers it would seem at first sight that 
their interests should predominate, but against that possibility 
rises the fact that it is difficult to organize consumers as such, 
and that consequently it is only in the characters of producers and 
distributors that men are entrusted with the framing and ad- 
ministration of the laws. No manufacturer but wishes to enhance 
the price of the commodity he deals in, for Ae can always obtain | 
it at cost price. So a Parliament of manufacturers will not be 
concerned about reducing prices. Caveat emptor, in the sense 
that he must protect himself as best he can. But as the Govern- 
ment represents the whole people he has a right to expect that 
no Government action, like restriction of imports, should cause 
an artificial rise in prices unless it is clear that the whole people, 
not only the dealers in the article banned or taxed, benefit by. 
the restriction. Hence the consumer rejoices that freedom of 
import was restored again on September Ist, and only laments 
that so many exceptions are still found necessary. Before the 
community is taxed—for that is what a tariff means—to support 
a certain home industry, it should be assured that the general 
welfare demands that protection, and that the profits of the in- 
dustry are not exorbitant. As we predicted long ago would 
be the case, and as indeed common sense suggests, no sentiment 
surviving from the war is preventing a people impoverished by 
the war from welcoming cheap German goods and incidentally 
plucking further feathers from the profiteers. 


: In the Premier’s forecast of the future, legis- 

Te — lation is promised to afford the consumer pro- 
Mammen. tection against “ Trusts, Combines and Harm- 

ful Trade-Combinations.” The evil spirit of 

Mammon is constantly creating these monsters of injustice. 
The Government Committee on “Trusts and Combines,” which 
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reported earlier in the year,! showed how rotten was the world of 
commerce with these iniquities. And of course the more neces- 
sary an article is or the more in common use, the greater likeli- 
hood of there being an attempt to corner it. Hence even in these 
times of scarcity, there is much sinful waste of food, so that what 
is left may be sold fora higher price. The fish trade is a case in 
point. It is so controlled by “rings” of middle-men that both 
the fishermen and the consumer are outrageously fleeced,? and a 
source of cheap and abundant food is cut off from the public. 
And there are Tobacco Trusts, Wool Trusts, the huge Trust called 
the Licensed Trade, and Meat Trusts, which latter reach us from 
America. In the States not only is legislation promised but the 
attack has already been begun by the Government on a gigantic 
combination, the Meat-Packers, composed of five main corpora- 
tions which have spread their controi over five hundred odd sub- 
sidiary companies, and by the exercise of all sorts of fraudulent 
methods, crush all competition and threaten the authority of the 
Government itself, Here is Mammon armed and entrenched, 
and his overthrow will be a triumph for justice comparable to 
the defeat of Prussianism in Europe, 


Few writers wrote so lucidly on the iniquities 

The Late of Mammon as the late W. S. Lilly, whose 
Mr, W. S. Lilly. death we have had recently to deplore. A 
chapter in his /dola Fori, headed “ The Social 

Question,” deals trenchantly with the inequitable distribution of 
wealth in this country and in America, and the false economics 
that have produced and maintained it. Especially strong is his 
denunciation of Rings and Trusts, which originated in the States 
after the civil war and have developed there to such an extent 
as to threaten to usurp the powers of Government.’ But Lilly 
did not confine himself! to economics. History, Literature, 
Politics, and, especially, Ethics formed the substance of his 
scholarly output, which had the entrée to the learned reviews 
and successfully presented the Catholic view to an agnostic gener- 
ation. He wrote much about Ireland and, although a convinced 
Unionist, showed a keen appreciation of her secular wrongs, as 
his vivid chapter on “The Irish Question” proves.5 But, al- 


1 See THE MonTh, July, 1919, p. 73. 

2 A case is mentioned in the Church Times (Aug. 22) of a skipper of St. Ives 
who sold catches to a middleman for {150 which the latter disposed of to 
retailers for £6,000. ? 

8 « Tf monopoly persists, monopoly will sit at the helm of the Government. 
I do not expect to see monopoly restrain itself.” (Pres. Wilson in The New 
Freedom.) 

4 It was after one of his encounters with Huxley that Punch condoled with 
the latter on his having met with a Tiger-Lilly. 

5 Idola Fori, p. 113. 
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though he saw that the principle of nationality was at the root 
of the problem he was not modern enough to realize all its 
implications. He could only bewail the smpasse, sure only of 
one thing—that national wrong-doing must meet national! retri- 
bution. In philosophy he was a disciple of Kant, finding thus 
rather than in scholasticism a means of contact with the mind 
of the day. But he ignores the damage done to truth and certi- 
tude by the subjectivity of the German. His style, though in- 
curably “ learned,” super-abounding in quotations from authors 
English and foreign, and shot through with philosophical terms,? 
is eminently readable, and his lawyer-like habit of defining terms 
and analysing verbiage brought confusion on many an adver- 
sary. We hope that it may be possible some day to bring the 
best of his thought before the public out of the large “ library, 
edition” in which it is packed away. 


Nothing is more remarkable as an outcome of 
baal ast the European War than the disappearance of 
Imperialism. the autocratic Empires. Russia, Germany, 

Austro-Hungary, Turkey—all are gone, and 

with them, we trust, the imperialistic idea itself,3 the essence of 
which is the right of one nation to subordinate another to its 
interests. Empires are always a menace to peace, for the reason 
well expressed by Newman— 


It is the peculiarity of an Imperial State to bear rule 
over other States; and it is another peculiarity, not indeed 
essential but almost necessary, that it is always in move- 
ment, advancing or retiring, never stationary, aggression 
being the condition of its existence. Conquest is the es- 
sence of an Empire, and when it ceases to conquer it ceases 
to be. 


The same thought is expressed more crudely by a Jingo writer 
in the Saturday Review,’ who says: “ Empires in their very 


1 “Or England: alas, can any man whose moral sense is not hopelessly 
blunted doubt that she will have to pay to the uttermost farthing the penalty 
of her centuries of tyrannical oppression and remorseless cruelty in Ireland ?” 
—(On Right and Wrong.) 

2 An amusing ultra-Johnsonian specimen occurs in The Great Enigma — 
** What [asks Mr. Lilly] indeed, if we weigh the matter well, is a word but a 
phonetic notation of the psychological state in which we are placed by phe- 
nomena affecting our organism ?” 

3 The British Empire, as we have frequently pointed out, is really a mis- 
nomer, and much misunderstanding would be avoided if it were styled the 
“‘ British Commonwealth.” The autocrats have debased the word Empire 
beyond repair. 

4 Sermons on Subjects of the Day, xvi. 

§ April 5, 1919. 
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essence are anti-national,” although he shows some confusion of 
ideas in the rest of the sentence, which runs—‘and the less 
British Imperialists talk about ‘nationalization,’ the better it will 
be for the preservation of their ideals.” There is no conflict 
between nationalization, a domestic policy, and imperialism, but 
there is irreconcilable antagonism between nationality and empire. 
The ideal towards which the world seems to be working is a 
Free Federation of Peoples, who will recognize that the good of 
each is the good of all, and that the soul of a nation is well-nigh 
as sacred as the soul of a man. 


. The menace to morality, which lies in the 
gon Ministry of Health Act and which was ex- 
Health Act. plained at length in our July issue, has stimu- 

lated Catholics to vigilance: all over the 
country. Glasgow, where some health-visitors have been particu- 
larly outspoken in their immoral suggestions, is up in arms, and 
the Glasgow Observer boldly advocates exclusion of these visitors 
as a body from Catholic homes. The Centre Labour Party is 
active in the same direction. Concerted Catholic action was 
discussed at a Birmingham meeting early in August of a number 
of Catholic Societies, and a strong Committee was appointed to 
report on feasible measures. The Bishop of Salford and the 
Auxiliary Archbishop of Birmingham have both denounced vigor- 
ously the attempt to make the Ministry, the medium of a sinful 
propaganda. Perhaps the most hopeful event yet is the recent for- 
mation in Bermondsey of an association of Catholic working-men 
determined to preserve the sanctity of the home against attempts 
to abuse the Act, and to secure the parental and citizen rights of 
its members. This is a movement which should spread, and 
perhaps the forthcoming discussion at the Nottingham C.T.S. 
Conference will further stimulate and organize protective 
measures, 

In this connection it is lamentable to notice how completely 
the Eugenists have captured 7he Times. It is notorious that 
many members of the N.C.C.V.D., which has hitherto refused 
its approval to prophylaxis, want this body, to withdraw its ob- 
jection and adopt the methods of the Eugenic campaign. In 
a Times leader of September 23rd it was not obscurely hinted 
that these immoralists had gained their point, and that prophy- 
laxis, condemned by all moralists and by a considerable body 
of sound medical opinion,? will be permitted and even encour- 

1 In this connection we are glad to point out that “The Mothers’ Defence 
League "' (3 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4) will be glad to supply leaflets (1s. per 
100) for distribution amongst people likely to be molested, calling attention to 
their legal rights in the matter of domestic privacy. 

2 Headed by Sir Thomas Barlow who: is fighting en by voice and 
pen for the Christian view. 
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aged by Government. This divorce of medicine from morals, on 
which we spoke sufficiently plainly in March last,1 opens the 
door to all sort of eugenic abuses and demands the sternest op- 
position from all Christians. We look to the large army of 
women voters, whose sex will be the chief victims of these unjust 
and abominable practices, to rally to the defence of morality 
to which the Eugenists’ programme is as directly opposed as were 
the infamous C.D. Acts, 


The recently -started campaign of certain 
me ee American Prohibition cranks in this country 
Prohibition. would only excite derision, were it not for the 

fact that an organized and prolonged agita- 

tion, financed both by wrong-headed fanatics, who think strong 
drink an evil fer se,and long-headed business-men who want sober 
workers, has succeeded in getting a measure for the entire Pro- 
hibition of the manufacture, import, export and sale of alcoholic 
beverages within U.S. territory inserted in the very Constitution 
itself, against, one must needs think, the will and the better 
judgment of the vast majority of the citizens. For otherwise, by 
the admission of that Act, America as a whole confesses itself 
unable to use with moderation one of God's gifts. The Catholic 
view of Prohibition, as we have often stated, is that it is only 
justified as a permanent policy if it is necessary for the well-being 
of a community which would otherwise be ruined by indulgence. 
In a community the great majority, of whom can drink without 
excess, a measure of the sort passed without their assent is a 
grave infringement of natural liberty. And Catholics can- 
not forget that one main motive of the American Prohibi- 
tion campaign was hatred of the Mass, which indeed remains 
in danger from their projects, At the seventh annual meet- 
ing of the Irish Catholic Total Abstinence Federation in 
Dublin on September goth, whilst a keen appreciation was shown 
of the evils wrought by drink, there was no support for the policy 
of Prohibition,which several Bishops, following Cardinal Gibbon’s 
example, have denounced. The scandalous multiplication of 
public-houses in Ireland (there is one for every fifty families in 
the country) was the object of severe comment as an example of 
the other extreme, 
THE EDITOR, 


* Tue MoNnrH, Pp. 230. 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


A summary survey of current ‘periodicals with a view to recording 
us Efal articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest. 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Hell, What is faith about [A. Michel in Revue Pratigue d’ Apologitique, 
Sept. 1 and 15, 1919, pp. 641, 705]. 

St. John’s Gospel, How to read [C. C. Martindale, S.J., in Catholic 
World, Sept., 1919, p. 783]. 

Scholastic Philosophy and Truth [J. J. Toohey, S.J., in /rzsk Theological 
Quarterly, July, 1919, p. 213]. 

Theosophy, The Recent Condemnation of [Cévi/ta Cattolica, August, 
1919, P- 273]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


End justifies means: Refutation of anti-Jesuit calumny [Fr. J. Hughes 
in Catholic Times, Sept. 6, 1919]. 

Irish Clergy and Income-Tax, Refutation of Sir William Ridgway’s 
slander [Unzverse, August 8, 1919, p. 5]. 

Jerome, St., A Defence against his Critics [F. E. Tourscher, 0.S.A., in 
Ecclesiastical Review, Sept., 1919, p. 254]. 

Papacy, Anglicans and the [7ad/e?, Sept. 6, 13, 20, 27, 1919]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Education Act, How the new, affects Catholics [W. O’Dea in Universe, 
Sept. 19, 1919, p. 12]. 

Lilly, The late Mr., as Apologist [Universe, Sept. 5, 1919, p. 10: Tad/et, 
Sept. 6, 1919, p. 286]. 

Newman and Chesterton [A. G. Brickel, S.J., in Catholic World, Sept., 
1919, Pp. 744]. 

Pentateuch, The Religion of the [G. Binns, S.J., in Jrish Ecclesiastical 
Record, August, 1919, p. 101]. 

Prohibitioa ; Catholic Advocacy of, answered [J. M. Prendergast, S.J., in 
Trish Ecclesiastical Record, August, 1919, p. 89]. 


Reunion, Attempts at [Tad/e/, August 30, 1919, p. 232]. 











REVIEWS 


1—OLD TESTAMENT PROPHETS’ 


R. W. A.C. ALLEN calls his Old Testament Prophets 

a “study in personality,” and this fairly well describes 
it. It might also in itself be suitable for a book on the 
prophets of thc Old Testament written from a Catholic point 
of view, for doubtless each of those prophets was a great 
personality whose character entered into his equipment for 
the work of appealing to the Jewish people at the particular 
time of crisis in their history when he was raised up and 
sent forth. Regarded, too, from this same point of view the 
present little work supplies some useful materials, though it 
was beyond its scope to go into the subject with the minute- 
ness one might expect of a larger work. At the same time 
it is dominated by principles of interpretation which are 
rationalistic rather than conformed to the old orthodoxy, 
which though going out of fashion with modern Protestants 
is still retained, as it ever will be retained, in the Catholic 
Church. These principles the author lays down for himself 
and his readers in his introductory chapter. 

According to this account religion is defined as ‘‘ Man’s 
recognition of his dependence upon higher powers.” Every 
man recognizes this dependence in some degree or other, 
and desires to know what is the character and manner of 
dealing with man of the person or persons on whom he thus 
depends. In the answer he gives to these questions a man’s 
religion is found, and as his answer must be founded on his 
own experience, and as different men have different ex- 
periences and the experience of each grows and changes, the 
answer, in other words the religions, of men must be various 
and changeable. Still, though thus numerous, they fall into 
certain types, inasmuch as men live together in communities, 
knit by common ties and united by similar traditions; 
and hence it is that we get tribal and national religions. 
But, further, faith being in this way an interpretation of 
experience, as experience grows faith necessarily changes ; 
forms of faith which once completely satisfied men’s minds 
gradually through lapse of time cease to do so, and men 

1 By W. A.C. Allen. Cambridge: Heffer and Sons. Pp. 195. Price, 6s. net. 
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begin to formulate in their minds professions of faith widely 
different from those officially taught and thus discords arise 
through the comparative difficulty which some members of a 
group or nationality as contrasted with others have in recog- 
nizing the changes of experience that have come to pass and 


‘supplying interpretation for what is new in them. It is in 


this way that the contrast between conservative and pro- 
gressive parties comes in, and here the function of prophets 
also enters in, for they may be described as individuals of 
strong personality, who arise at times in a community, and 
having a special faculty for discussing the changes of ex- 
perience that are asserting themselves, and see vividly what they 
involve and how they can be assimilated with the existing 
national religion. As by means of their strength of character 
and peculiar power of entering into and gauging the national 
mentality they are wont to be rewarded by a fervent recogni- 
tion of their leadership, though opposed sometimes and even 
persecuted by the reactionists in their environment, they are 
wont to become the instruments of progress to the nation in 
whose midst they rise up. Such was particularly the case 
with the prophets of Israel. The priesthood in the nation 
tended to become conservative and reactionary. But periodi- 
cally a prophet was raised up who brought the people to 
understand vividly the new realities that were coming into view, 
and so, though at times they had to suffer cruelly, especially 
from the priesthood, they triumphed ‘in the long run and 
carried on the people towards the fulfilment of its high destiny. 
Such is Mr. Allen’s theory, common amongst modernists. 

Of course this is a very different idea of the prophets of 
Israel and their work from that which is unalterably held by 
the Catholic Church. For her that splendid succession of 
prophets was raised up by God who revealed to them, not 
indirectly by allowing them to have certain experiences which 
they interpreted in their own way, but directly and formally 
by unmistakable signs what they were to say to the people 
in His name. 





2—CHRISTIANITY ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE! 


course of lectures to members of the Vacation School 
of Biblical Studies at Cambridge, and it is out of these lectures 


1 By the Rev. S. C. Carpenter, B.D. S.P.C.K. Pp. xii. 239. pean 
tos. 6d. net. 1916. 


M* S. C. CARPENTER gave in August, 1915, a 
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that the present volume has grown. The selection of its 
subject-matter was determined partly by its suitability for the 
occasion, but also because for two years the author had been 
in temporary charge of the congregation at St. Luke’s Church 
in the same town, and had sought to interest its members in 
their patron saint. He writes like a Christian, which not all 
of the Anglican clergy do in these strange days, and as he is 
a scholar also, has given some attention to the third Gospel 
we may describe him as of the school of Lightfoot and 
Westcott, which formerly gave lustre to Cambridge Biblical 
Scholarship. He recommends himself also to educated 
readers by bearing in mind the modern tendency to read 
not so much the Bible itself as the books about the Bible 
which come out now in confusing multitudes, and he makes 
it his method to throw St. Luke on the screen, and let him 
speak for himself. 

He begins by reminding his readers of what they habitually 
forget, that the Gospels, though they come first in the New 
Testament, were not written first, and that this means that 
they are a product of Church life and become fully intelli- 
gible when they are given their due place in the sequence of 
Church growth. This, as far as St. Luke is concerned, means 
that it was written towards the close of the preaching of 
St. Paul, whose disciple and companion he was, and hence 
about the year A.D. 60, and probably whilst with St. Paul he 
was sojourning at Czsarea previously to the Apostle being 
sent to Rome to be tried by Cesar. The author mentions 
indeed in one of his Notes, the opinion of those who would 
put the date of the composition as late as the beginning of 
the second century, but there is not much that is solid to be 
said for this theory, and Mr. Carpenter does not incline to it. 

The contents of the book are arranged in three parts, of 
which the first is on the historical background of the Gospel 
under which he discusses the relation of St. Luke to St. Paul 
and the inference thence derivable that St. Paul, though he 
had probably not met Jesus during his earthly life, was fully 
informed of the character and events of His life, which some 
have rashly denied; also that he had clear views on the 
relation of the apocalyptic to the historical phases of the 
‘* Kingdom of Heaven.” The second part is on the Portrait 
he sets before us of the Christ. Here he discusses the 
contents of the third Gospel, its credibility ; its conception 
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of the work of Christ, how far historical, how far apocalyptic; 
its sources, which he sets down as five in number. (1) St. Mark: 
which following a modern fashion he thinks was written 
before any of the others, and either in its primitive or one of 
its subsequent editions was used by both St. Matthew and 
St. Luke; (2) Q (¢.e., Quelle, source) an independent document 
embodying the discourses of our Lord common to St. Matthew 
and St. Luke, and perhaps the original Matthew of which 
Papias speaks; (3) the “great interpolation,” a document 
from which was derived the contents of Luke chapters vii.— 
xviii.; (4) a Passion document to account for the difference 
between the third Gospel and the other Gospels’ story of the 
Passion; (5) a Holy Infancy document ultimately derivable 
from the testimony of our Lady. In these chapters about 
the sources of the third Gospel he also discusses the style 
of St. Luke which in the early chapters of the Gospel is 
Hebraic but in all the other parts of the Gospels and Acts is 
good Greek, such as was generally spoken in Greek countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean at the time of his writing. 

Throughout these chapters of his second Part the author 
is fairly orthodox, though at times there are one or two 
phrases which jar upon a Catholic reader. In the third part 
he gives his ideas of St. Luke as an Evangelist, under 
such headings as Luke the Psychologist, Luke the Artist, 
Luke the Democrat, Luke the Universalist. In these chap- 
ters, though from time to time he makes observations worthy 
of consideration, he appears to us far-fetched and at times 
even quite unreal. 


3—PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN CEREMONIAL? 


E propose to notice under this general heading two 

different works which somewhat overlap each other, 
and we trust that sufficient justification may be found for this 
course in the fact that both are published by the S.P.C.K. and 
both owe their admirable English presentment mainly to the 
skill and scholarship of the late Mrs. McClure, assisted by her 
brother, the Rev. George Herbert. The first and more im- 
portant of the books to which we refer need not detain us 


» Mgr. Duchesne, Christian Worship, 5th English Edition, translated 
by M. L. McClure, S.P.C.K. Pp. xx. 594. Price, 15s. 1919. The 
Pilgrimage of Etheria, translated by M. L. McClure, S.P.C.K. Pop. xlviii. 
104. Price 6s. 1919. 
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long, for Mgr. Duchesne’s Origines du Culte Chretien, under its 
English title Christian Worship, is known to liturgical scholars 
all the world over. The present fifth edition does not greatly 
differ from its predecessor (1911) but we note that it bears a 
dedication from the author “‘to the Memory of the Dis- 
tinguished English Liturgiologist Edmund Bishop,” and 
secondly that the former Appendix 6 has disappeared and is 
replaced very suitably by a brief summary and text represent- 
ing the conclusions of Dom Hugh Connolly, O.S.B., regarding 
the “‘ Apostolic Tradition ” of Hippolytus. On certain points 
respecting the Gregorianum Mgr. Duchesne has gradually 
assimilated many of the positions long ago contended for by 
Mr. Bishop but the note “on the Commemoration of the 
Living and the Dead in the Canon” (p. 574) shows that there 
is not yet perfect agreement between these two authorities on 
the delicate problem of the dislocation of the Roman Canon. 
The other volume is a translation of the story of the pilgrim- 
age of that lady traveller from Western Europe who was first 
identified with a certain Silvia of Aquitaine, sister of Rufinus, 
the minister of Theodosius, but who now in consequence of 
an important discovery of Dom Feérotin, has been connected 
almost certainly with Gallecia in Spain. Mrs. McClure in 
accord with Mgr. Duchesne and many modern scholars has 
elected to describe her as the Lady Etheria, although there is 
in our opinion a good deal to be said for Egeria as the 
preferable form. As for the vital question of the date 
of the pilgrimage, both Mrs. McClure and Dr. Feltoe, 
who after her death has discharged the duties of editor, 
are firm in rejecting the contention, however elaborately 
argued, of Dr. Karl Meister that the pilgrim’s journey 
took place not in the fourth but in the sixth century, 4.¢., 
about 534. Of course the great interest of the narrative, as 
is well known, centres in the detailed description given of the 
ecclesiastical offices of the Church of Jerusalem from Christmas 
to Pentecost. Mrs. McClure now provides a careful transla- 
tion of the whole document—the liturgical part had already 
appeared in the English translation of Mgr. Duchesne’s 
Christian Worship just spoken of—but she has added an ex- 
tremely valuable series of notes in which she lays under 
contribution such important studies as Mr. Conybeare’s 
Rituale Armenorum, Dom Cabrol’s Les Eglises de Férusalem, 
and many other works. We cannot help thinking that further 
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help might perhaps have been obtained from the lives of 
Melania the Younger and from some of the publications of 
the Abbé Nau regarding the Church of Syria. But the 
edition is in every way reliable and convenient and Dr. 
Feltoe’s Preface has stated clearly the main points of interest 
which have caused the text of the Pilgrimage of Etheria to be 
regarded as one of the most important discoveries in the 
realm of Christian literature made in modern times. It is 
perhaps regrettable that no adequate account is given of the 
letter of Valerius, the first lines of which in facsimile form the 
frontispiece of the volume. Even if it were not possible to 
translate the whole, a summary of its contents would, we 
think, have been found acceptable by the class of readers for 
whom this series is intended. 


4—THE SPANISH ARMADA! 


HE first thing to note about this clever little book is its 
character. It does not profess to be the history of an 
important episode. It is historical apologetic. Numerous 
opinions, of Catholic and of non-Catholic authors, are clearly 
arranged, so as to show the untenability of certain familiar 
views about the Armada. The example actually selected for 
discussion is taken from a current Bombay newspaper—*“ The 
Spanish Armada was the Pope’s attempt to establish his 
power by force of arms.” The demolition of this thesis is 
worked out quite satisfactorily. And not only is the conduct 
of the Pope vindicated at that crisis, in quite a large number 
of preparatory phases and cognate circumstances and develop- 
ments (such as the Excommunication, the Irish expedition, 
the Plot mania, &c.), the Catholic side of the story is clearly 
and well defended in the same way. 

To those who are on the look out for an “‘ apologetic ” book 
of this popular sort, the tract may well be recommended. 
Many a Catholic teacher and journalist will find here just the 
sort of crisp quotations on historical questions which illustrate 
with good effect the point of view generally taken by Catholics 
in debate with Protestants. 

Still there is another side, from which even the best books 
of this class may be regarded. It is naturally rather hazardous 


» By Ernest Reginald Hull, S.J. Bombay: Examiner Press. London : 
Herder. 137 pp. 8 annas. 
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to place, cheek by jowl, the opinions of Protestants and of 
Catholics, of Germans and of Englishmen, of ancients and 
of moderns, without careful appraisement of the historical 
trustworthiness of each one. Inconsistencies, errors, contra- 
dictions, must occur in such a collection, and cannot under 
the circumstances be corrected. For some of the authors 
quoted, such as Hubert Burke, we must obviously apologize ; 
they are no source of strength. Again, the author himself 
cannot always resist the temptation to make clear a situation, 
about which we really know very little, and this at times with 
unfortunate results. On p. 24, for instance, he says: ‘‘ The 
English Catholics, like dogs licking the hand of the master 
who is flogging them, adhered to Elizabeth through thick and 
thin.” This is neither felicitous nor just. It is in fact only 
a réchauffé of an insidious report industriously put about by 
that crafty old fox Lord Burghley in order to deceive Catholics 
(see the Catholic Record Society volume, which we have 
noticed in this issue). Burghley’s fraud has counted its victims 
by hundreds, and here apparently it can boast a new one! Quod 
est inconveniens. After all, it is historical truth that we most 
desire, even at the cost of controversial advantages; and the 
truth about this highly controverted period is only gradually 
emerging. 





5—LECTURES ON IRISH HISTORY! 


F late years Professor MacNeill has been engaged in the 
making, rather than the writing, of history: to the great 

loss of historical’ literature. But as an earnest, we trust, of 
more exhaustive labours in more peaceful times to come, he has 
lately published a series of twelve lectures on early Irish History, 
both pre-Christian and Christian, by way of correction of, and 
supplement to, what has been already written. If, as we have 
frequently pointed out, current English histories need a deal 
of correction in order to be brought into harmony with the 
truth, on account of the distorting effect of religious and racial 
prejudice, the same is also true of histories of Ireland, whether 
written by Irishmen or foreigners. Racial prejudice, at any 
rate, is common to all early historians who repeat and, may be, 
embellish the folk-lore and traditions and legends that gather 
about the origins of every people. It is the task of the latter, 
the scientific historians, to sift the true from the false in this 


' Phases of Irish History. By Eoin MacNeill. Dublin: M. H. Gill 
and Son. Pp. 364. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 
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legendary mass. This is Professor MacNeill’s object in his 
earlier lectures, which are full of interesting revelations, such 
as the fact that the ancient Irish and Britons did not realize 
or had forgotten that they were Celtic in origin, so persuaded 
were they of their derivation from Scythia, and the fact that 
there was considerably more fusion between German and 
Celt about the Rhine than either people is now anxious to 
admit. There is much fascinating speculation about the pre- 
Celtic inhabitants of Ireland, and we learn that the popular 
idea of an early immigration from Scythia was really taken 
from Virgil, who writes of the picti Geloni and thus indicates the 
origin of the Picts! But every page is filled with suggestiveness 
based upon sound and profound investigation. Perhaps the 
most interesting lectures are those upon “ The Introduction of 
Christianity and Letters” and “Ireland’s Golden Age,” the 
latter being a direct consequence of the former. The lecturer 
is careful to point out that the clan-system did not exclude a 
wider patriotism, as certain writers urge, and indeed excluded 
less of it than did the contemporary feudal system. The 
book ends with lectures upon the Norman Conquest and the 
subsequent Irish rally. 

The Professor has a clear and taking style, not devoid of 
epigram and humour. In the study and right understanding 
of the past the problems of the present are best understood. 
This is particularly the case with the questions at issue 
between England and Ireland. The thanks of all scholars 
and patriots of both countries are due to the new school of 
Irish history which, under Professor MacNeill’s guidance and 
inspiration, is flourishing at the National University of Dublin. 
Treated in the style of the present volume, there is much to 
attract and excite in the later phases of Irish history, and we 
trust that the Professor will continue to expound it. There is 
much yet to be done before the stream of Irish history flows 
clear, polluted as it constantly is by such bigoted and ignorant 
contributions as Lord E. Hamilton’s The Soul of Ulster. 
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SHORT NOTICES 
THEOLOGICAL. 





N the useful series of Translations of Christian Latin Texts issued by 
the S.P.C.K. have appeared two of Tertullian’s Treatises: Concerning 
Prayer and Baptism (price 3s. net), translated and edited by Alexander 
Souter, D.Litt., who also provides a scholarly and critical introduction. 
These are amongst the earliest works of the great African doctor, and 
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are not tainted by his later ascetic heresies, although in places he is not 
altogether orthodox. Dr. Souter has translated Tertullian’s difficult Latin 
excellently. 

A very useful little pamphlet appears in the Cours Supérieur de 
Religion of the Paris Bonne Presse written by l’'Abbé E. Duplessy and 
called La Nature de l’Homme. It deals in capable fashion with the 
existence, spirituality, liberty and immortality of the human soul. 


Canon Law. 


For the convenience of members of the Religious State Father Hector 
Papi, S.J., who has already published extracts from the new Codex on 
Religious Profession, continues his commentary by issuing The Govern- 
ment of Religious Communities (Kenedy and Sons, $1.00), which con- 
tains a discussion on three chapters of the Canon Law preceded by 
a commentary on the Establishment and Suppression of Religious Com- 
munities. Fer Superiors and those who have to administer the Canon 
Law this commentary should prove very useful. The technical language 
of the Code is explained clearly, the rights respectively of superior and 
subject, matters regarding confession, the many obscure questions con- 
cerning the administration of temporal goods, etc.—all receive careful 
and luminous handling. When Father Papi has concluded his work 
by dealing with the Religious Vows, he will have laid innumerable bodies 
of religious under a great sense of obligation. 


RELIGIOUS WoRKS (NON-CATHOLIC). 

There is nothing non-Catholic about The Spiritual Exercises of St. 
Ignatius (Robert Scott: gs. net), translated and edited by the Rev. W. H. 
Longridge, except the religion of its editor and certain minor inaccura- 
cies due to that belief. For the rest, it is an able exposition of the 
Exercises drawn from the best sources and infused with a thorough 
sympathy with Catholic ideals of asceticism. One feels that the writer 
has had practical experience of the effects of the Exercises, of which he 
speaks with complete understanding. A notable feature of this edition is 
the translation of the Directorium, or official instruction for the giver of the 
Exercises, which, in substance at least, was composed by St. Ignatius 
himself. The Society of Jesus cannot but be glad that its chief traditional 
treasure has found such a loving appreciation outside the bounds of the 
Catholic Church, and cannot but pray that the result may be the return 
of many to the true Fold. 

On the other hand, Bishop Montgomery’s Musings on Faith and 
Practice (Longmans: 3s. 6d. net), papers reprinted from a missionary 
journal, are very definitely Anglican in their abundance of beautiful 
suggestions, their lack of clear and authoritative guidance, and their 
tacit assumption that Christ’s revelation did not give us a grasp of 
absolute Truth. 

A larger and more ambitious book, The Redemption of Religion 
(Longmans: 7s. 6d. net), by Mr.Charles Gardner, aims at extracting 
from the Higher Criticism and Modernism, as applied to the life of our 
Lord, whatever positive good they contain. But, as he considers Luther's 
revolt to have been necessary in order to preserve Christ’s Church from 
falling irrevocably into a pit of corruption, his discussion of the subject 
is not calculated to be of use to Catholics. He makes the common mistake 
of identifying the Church with her sinful members,and instead of regarding 
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the survival of the Papacy, in spite of the great unworthiness of several of 
its holders,as a sign of the fulfilment of Christ’s promise.to secure the inde- 
fectibility of His Church, he is filled with the old Protestant intolerance of 
“Giant Pope,” which prevents any fair appraisement of that institution 
in theory or in fact. One quotation is enough to show how far our author 
is prepared to go with modernism, and to justify our not going farther 
with him, He says (p.7): “A belief in any infallibility will bring sooner 
or later an arrest in development. We may be thankful that for many 
the infallible Church and infallible Book have passed, but there remains 
another which Christians are naturally loathe to touch—the infallibility 
of Christ. That too must go.” On this we ask three questions: How 
have the mathematical sciences managed to develop in spite of their 
assuming the infallibility of rational processes within their own sphere? 
Has Mr. Gardner any knowledge, even the slightest, of the riot of ration- 
alism that pervaded the medizval universities in the heyday of the 
Papacy? If not, let him read Newman's description of it in /dea of a 
University (ed. 1905), p. 469. Finally, has not the infallibility of Christ 
already gone if that of the Church and the Book have disappeared? For 
it is only through the Book, guaranteed by the Church, that we know 
anything certain about Christ. 

The Rev. John Oman is favourably known to us by an illuminating 
little book 7he War and its Jssues, reviewed in THE MONTH for June, 
1915. With that Christian judgment upon the great conflict we were 
almost wholly in agreement, but in a volume before us, Grace and 
Personality (Cambridge University Press: 2nd edit.), he departs too 
widely from Catholic orthodoxy, and is in fact too unfamiliar with 
Catholic teaching to be of any profit. In common with a great many 
non-Catholics he writes as if the Reformation and the Revolution (on 
its intellectual side) had destroyed the Church. He ignores the living, 
energizing, fruitful religion of the vast majority of Christians, a faith 
whose centre is in Rome, which can meet the world with its own weapons, 
which has ino fear of modern science, whether physical or historical, which 
alone possesses the whole contents of Christianity. Of that Church he 
has no real knowledge, and when he theorises about the nature of grace 
in doctrine and in practice he plainly shows he is “ out of the Tradition.” 
Catholic theology is a living growth and one cannot know it merely 
by grubbing about its roots in St. Augustine or elsewhere. And no 
one is fully competent to discuss the mysteries of grace who has not had, 
in addition to profound study of Catholic doctrine and tradition, some 
ministerial experience of its workings in the Sacraments that are its 
channels. 

DEVOTIONAL. 

Messrs. Burns and Oates have published a neat little edition of The 
Mirror of Perfection (price 2s. 6d. net) with a critical introduction by 
Father Cuthbert. This delightful picture of primitive Franciscan sanctity, 
drawn from the living model of the Founder, ranks second only to the 
Fioretti in grace and charm. The translation is that by Dr. Sebastian 
Evans. 

Sister Marie Ellerker, O.S.D., has struck a very fruitful vein of devo- 
tion in her Mountains of Help (Burns and Oates: 3s. net), a series of 
talks for the young, based in more than one sense upon “the eternal 
hills,” and worked it with great skill. She takes from our Lord's life 
the occasions when He taught or suffered upon mountains—the Mount of 
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Temptation, the Mount of the Beatitudes, Mount Thabor, Mount Olivet, 
Mount Calvary, and so forth—and shows how ‘each illustrates a different 
phase of Christian perfection, until we arrive with Elias at the Mount of 
God. 

Father Bede Jarrett, O.P., dedicates his Living Temples (Burns and 
Oates: 2s. 6d. net) to “ the Boys of St- Dominic’s Parish,” and presumably 
they were privileged to be the first to hear these stimulating little talks 
and reflections, mainly on religious matters, In their present form they 
are meant to suggest thoughts for meditation, and being very short 
they can be very profitably used before er after daily prayer. Father 
Jarrett is far from thinking that boys cannot meditate: in fact he asserts 
it as a “ startling fact’’ of his own experience that “in modern society 
the contemplative most frequently to be met is a boy.” 

FICTIQN. 

Our readers need no introduction to Miss W. M. Letts, whose stories 
of Irish life, humorous and wistful, in THE MONTH have so often de- 
lighted them. But they will be glad of an introduction to Corporal’s 
Corner (Wells Gardner and Co.: 2s. 6d. net), a study of hospital life and 
other things, conducted in a series of letters from a patient to an ex- 
V.A.D. and founded on actual experiences. The whole tragi-drama of 
the ward is presented as reflected through the kindly eyes and cultured 
intelligence of Corporal Maurice Jack—a hopeless “ spine-case,”’ the 
pathos of whose fate is enhanced by the fact that his religion is mere 
“Hankey-ism,” that vague undogmatic “natural” pursuit of truth and 
goodness, unbuttressed by the glorious certainties of the Catholic faith 
and out of reach of the healing grace of the Sacraments. But a plentiful 
humour of phrase and situation blends with the pathos, and there are 
many pleasant digressions into the world of nature and literature, which 
make the volume one of the most readable of the books born of the iwar. 

The course of true love runs fairly smoothly in Pearl: a Cornish Love- 
story (Sands and Co.: 5s. net), by Beatrice Chase, only interrupted for 
a year or so by the necessity of converting the hero to Catholicism. And 
the story runs smoothly too, with many of those picturesque descriptions 
of the West Country at which Miss Chase excels. 

MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

The C.T.S. have republished as a 3d. pamphlet, with the title of 
My Mind as a Catholic, the famous section of the Apologia in which 
Newman sums up from his own experience the nature and characteristics 
of the conflict between revelation and reason—a piece of apologetic of 
great and permanent value. 

In the smaller penny format are published The Grace of Frequent 
Communion, by Father Allan Ross, Cong. Orat.; Image-Worship, by 
Mr. Anstruther; and Thoughts on the Holy Ghost, selected by the Hon. 
Mrs. Maxwell-Scott. There are two additions to the penny stories, Jack’s 
Mother and Blue Vases, both by Miss Leslie Moore. And two penny pam- 
phlets published for the ‘ Catholic Guild of Israel,” viz., The Conversion 
of Isidore Goschler and The Conversion of Jules Lewel. How to Serve 
Mass (3d.) is a full and very handy guide for those privileged to take 
part in this august function. 

- The Catholic Mind for July 22nd (America Press: 5c.) is occupied 
wholly with recent Irish affairs, giving the report of the American Com- 
missioners in full, and their reply to the Chief Secretary; also the text 
of Mr. de Valera’s- Appeal to America. That for August 22nd is, con- 
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cerned with the necessity of eternal vigilance in order to secure liberty 
of Catholic education against its foes: it also reprints the Pastoral of 
the German Hierarchy on the Dangers of Socialism. 

In How to Maintain and Improve the Race (price 3d.), a report of a 
general meeting held on May 23rd to discuss that question, the most 
valuable utterance is that of the Cardinal Archbishop, who warned his 
hearers plainly that the Ten Commandments as hitherto held binding by 
Christian tradition should be still the norm and standard of all schemes of 


social betterment. 
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